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PKEFACE 


India is now in the throes of a rcvolution---a bloodless 
Tcvolutian, The Constituent Assembly is t® work out the 
new constHutional adjustments that have to be made and 
set the ship of a free State on its first journey. It will be 
necessary to gather the best timber and steel and select the 
best workmen before beginning work on the construction of 
this ship* When hnished, the latter must look beautiful 
and imposing to outsiders while proving safe and com- 
fortable to those who have to make their voyage m it. 
With what amount of success the ship can weather the 
incidental storms will depend in the quality of its com- 
ponet material and the skill of its makers. Its sea- 
worthiness will depend no less on the ingenuity with which 
it is constructed than on the alertness and the good sense 
^ of its captain. On the political wisdom and technical 
.efficiency of the Constituent Assembly will depend the 
only progress of the country in the immediate future. 

The object of this publication is to set out in proper 
perspective the conception and development of the idea of 
a Constituent Assembly for India and the setructure and 
functions of the Constituent Assembly as proposed by the 
Cabinet Delegation. A chapter is devoted to the discussion 
of^roblems which this constitution-making body will have 
to tackle and the procedure it might adopt in transacting its 
business and ^arriving at condusions. Many a time in the 
history of Western countries. Constituent Assemblies have 
played an important role in ushering a new era of con- 



slitutional development, A bnef account ol them is sought 
to be given with a view to enable the reader to form a 
comparative study of the Indian typo. 

In order to make tire book specially useful to members 
of the Constituent Assembly and others who may be parti- 
cularly interested in its working, an exhaustive list of ap- 
pendices including various of&cial and party statements 
made on the subject Iras been given at the end. A novel 
attempt Iras been made to tell the story of the ^ndian Con- 
stituent Assembly with the help of diagrams showing the 
actual composition of the Assembly at various stages of its 
development as envisaged in the Cabinet Delegation’s 
Statement of May 19, 1946. 


Ths Author. 



FOREWORD 


BY 

The Hon’ble Sir N. Gopalasvvami Iyengar, 

C. S. I., C. I. E. 

[Member, Congress Ey^-perts Committee on the ConsUiiient 
Asse7nbly, Memwer of the Constitue?it Assembly 
and formerly Dewan of Kashmir) 


New Delhi, 

Sth December 1946 

I am very glad to contribute a short Forewoid to this 
small brochure on the ‘'Indian Constituent Assembly/* 
starting with a rapid sketch ol the origin and development 
of the idea of a Constituent Assembly, the author has in 
subsequent chapters drawn attention to the important issues 
that will arise for decision by the Indian Constituent 
Assembly before a constitution for a free, independent India 
IS iinally shaped. I am sure that the publication of this 
little book at the present juncture will be of use not only 
to those who will be participating in the work of the 
Constituent Assembly but also to those outside the Assembly 
^ who will be watching its activities with interest, concern 
and perhaps anxiety 1 trust the book will have a good 
reception ‘at the hands of the public. 


N, Gopalaswami 




This Book is dedicated to the 

"DUMB MILLIONS" 


Who will find at last their voice in the 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
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CHAPTER I. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA^i922-46 

To a people struggling lor freedom, the conception, of a 
Constituent Assembly offers many attractions. It crystallises 
their urge to fi-eedom and gives it a form on which can be 
built the permanent superstructure of the country's new con- 
btitiitj.onal edihcc. It acts as a clearing-house of different 
ideologies, offers immense scope for negotiation and com-* 
promise and presents a common front against the outside 
world. The experience of other countries in working out suc- 
cessfully the Constituent Assembly method has encouraged 
Indian opinion to expect great things from the one proposed 
by the Cabinet Mission. The Indian National Congress has 
found it a workable arrangement for the peaceful transfer of 
power for which it has been fighting all these years. The 
meeting of the Indian Constituent Assembly marks the begin- 
ning of a new and important chapter in the political evolu- 
tion of India. 

QandhijVs Concepiiorir 

As early as X922 Gandhiji had declared that Swaraj will 
not be a free gift of the British Parliament. It may be re- 
cognised by a Statute of the Parliament, But it can only be a 
ratification Of the declared will of the people. Mahattnaji 
continued. ‘^^'The ratification in our case will be of a Treaty 

^ Deeding with the two cojiclitions attached to the ratification of 
the const itutioili ifiaWii iip by the Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru 
said • *'As regaisds the question of safeguarding the rights of mino- 
rities, we all t^ogtvise its importance. No constitution can work un- 
less the minorities are satisfied. We shall not, however, brook 
any interference the part of the ruling power on that score i£ 
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of which Britain will be a party- Such Swaraj may not come 
^his year, may not come within our generation. But I have 
contemplated nothing le^s. The British Parliament, when 
the time comes, will ratify the wishes of the people of India 
as expressed not through the bureaucracy but through her 
freely chosen representatives/' Here was the Constituent 
Assembly in an embryonic stage. 

The demand for a Convention or a Constituent Assembly 
was for the first time made on the floor of the Legislative As- 
sembly by the late Pandit Motilal Nehru in 1924. His sug- 
gestion was approved by a large majority offlegislators. The 
Government reaction, however, was quite amusing. 
Lord Hailey, the Government spokesman in the Assembly, 
quibbled over the words ^Responsible government" and 
“Dominion Status" and proved them to his own satisfaction 
to be very different things indeed ! The next attempt came 
in 1927, The Working Committee of the Congress undertook 
the job of drafting a Swaraj constitution in consultation 
with other political parties. This constitution based on a 
Declaration of Rights was to be submitted to an All Parties* 
National Convention, The latter met in 1928 under the 
chairmanship of Pandit Motilal Nehru and drafted a con- 
stitution of the British Dominion type. This scheme was, 
however, superseded by the Lahore Congress (1929) which 
declared India's right to complete independence. Worsening 


they ar^og^t^ to tk^mselves the of ajv ^rbiWajthr. In re- 

gard to other conditions laying down that they, would have to Outer 
into a treaty with the British Governinent, I want to make it clear 
that We djall not accent any dictation. The treaty between the 
(;Wo must be an the basis of ahaolnte equality. ff the 

say that they would not any 

qondjtipns wero accepted of a 

a thing which would ho an 
US.'* Irakis- opinion 
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# 

political conditions had queered the pitch for the Congress, 
The undGilying demand continued to be the setting up of^ 
Constituent Assembly deriving its authority from the people 
and exercising its unfettered freedom to draw up the consti- 
tution for a brave, new India. 

Birth of the Idea 

It was the Faizpur Session (1937) of the Indian National 
Congress that set the ball rolling and suggested the setting 
up of a Constituent Assembly to hammer out the constitu- 
tion of a free* India. A resolution said : ''The Congress 
stands for a genuine democratic State in India where political 
power has been transferred to the people as a whole and the 
Government is under their effective control. Such a State 
can come into existence only through a Constituent As- 
sembly, elected by adult suffrage and having the power to 
determine finally the constitution of the country/' It was; 
furdier decided that after the elections to the provincial legi- 
slatures a Convention should be held consisting of Congress 
members of the various Provincial and Centtal Legislatures 
and that this Convention should put the demand for a Con- 
stituent Assembly before Indian and world opinion and pro- 
pagate the idea by all peaceful means. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a special circular note said: 
''The idea of this Convention should be explained. It i& 
not a substitute for a Constituent Assembly but a prepara- 
,tiOh for it,..,./' He referred to such an Assembly as ah 
AH India P^chayat which, instead of quibbling ^.ovet pro- 
;^rtion$ in cabinet^ and share in the serviced, which do nqt 
adect the masses, v^rould frame a constitution for the rOal 
and betterr^Snt of India. He predicted that thb ConStitueht 
Assembly would meet in the i 

am convinced thhi it will before 
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QVei and that I shall see India fiee and independent long 
•be^fere I am dead This was on January 8th, 1937 - 

PancUl NeJvu's depmhoii 

It will be inteiesting to read Pandit Nehm^s views on the 
s^abject as they represented also the Congress position and 
try to understand how far that position has been kept up 
Or made to undergo a change under the pressure ol later de- 
velopments, Clanfying the Congress position in this regard, 
he said : * 'India's constitution can only be determined by 
her own people without the slightest outside interference. 
This can only be done when the possibility of such effective 
interference has been removed, that is, when the reality of 
power, thougl , necessarily the legal forms embodying 
It, has parsed to tne people, or at any rate, when the people 
are on the threshold of power. When we have developed 
sufficient strength to be on the verge of power or to be in 
possession of power, then will come the lipao for a real Con- 
stituent Assembly which has the authonty to decide and can 
give effect to its decisions. An Assembly meeting on the 
Sufferance of the British Government or others would be a 
negation of the very principle and meaning of the idea of 
a Constituent Assembly. It would be a sham and a mockery. 
It is absurd to fix a date for such an Assembly now That 
day wiU be fixed soon enough when the conditions for it 
have risen We mustf therefore, work for those conditions. 
We must think in terms of power and not of paper consti- 
tutions which depend on the good-will of others/^ 

This summing up of the Congress position brCjpght a 
rejoinder from the Bindtestan Times of Delhi wjdch cha\leng- 
ed^fPandit JawahadaTs conception of a Constituent Asseini^ 
and out^de the Congrp^ we are.a^d, 
as to wljat a 
ikplles* Jhere 
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thought on the matter in the Congress itselt. One section 
holds as Pandit Jawaharlal does, that a Constituent Assent 
bly cannot be convened, except when the country is in a 
position to give immediate effect to its decisions. This con- 
ception presumes a struggle with the Government and the 
triumph o£ the forces of nationalism, for it is inconceivable 
that the authorities would allow such an Assembly to meet, 
in any other circumstance The other school holds that the 
Assembly can meet, even under present conditions and the 
sanction behmd it will be the unanimity with which the new 
constitution wiy have been forged and the persistence with 
which it will be pressed Even Pandit Nehru cannot say 
that the constitution will be a mere paper constitution, as 
the most powerful Government in the world cannot afford to 
flout the united wishes of a whole people As between these 
two conflicting ideas, it is for the Congress and the country to 
decide which is more feasible, so that the conception of a 
Constituent Assembly may not be a mere nebulous idea but 
become a matter of immediate practical concern/' Though 
events have proved that the Hindustan Times was not far 
wrong in its analysis, in some quarters the doubts that as-- 
sailed the mind of Jawaharlal in X937 have still not been 
cleared These questions will be discussed at length at a 
later stage. 

The Congress Resolution 

The Working Conaniittee of the Congress set out in I939 
thi^ advantages of the Constituent Assembly method in its 
r^oliftion which read-* 'The Committee wish to declare 
a^in that the recognition of India's independence and of 

right of her people to frame their constitution through 
a Constituent AssemblJ^ is essential in cider to remove the 
taint of imperialism from Britain's policy arid to enable the 
Congress to conider co-operation They hold that a Con-- 
stitu^nt Assemljjiy k the only democratic method of determin- 
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( 

ing the constitution of a free country, and no one who 
Mieves in democracy and freedom can possibly take excep- 
tion to it. The Working Committee believe too that the 
Constituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument lor 
solving the communal and other difficulties. This however 
does not mean that the Working Committee will relax their 
efforts for arriving at a solution of the communal problem. 
This Assembly can frame a constitution in which the rights 
of accepted minorities would be protected to their satisfac- 
tion, and, in the event of some matters relating to minority 
Tights not being mutually agreed to, they can be referred to 
arbitration. The Constituent Assembly should be elected on 
the ba^sis pf adult suffrage, existing separate electorates being 
retained for such minorities as desire them The number of 
plembprs m the Assembly should reflect their numerical 
strength/' 

Sir Maurice Gwy^r's Cfittctsm 

The subject of Constituent Assemblies had caught the 
public imagination as few other subjects had done till it be- 
came the topic of discussion even in the cloistered halls of 
the Universities Sir Maurice Gwyer, the then Chief Justice 
of India, a scholar of eminence and a keen student of con- 
stitutional theory and practice, chose it as the subject of his 
•convocation address in December 1939 and told his youthful 
audience of the Benares Hindu University some of the things 
the Constituent Assembly had not achieved. A lot had been 
sppken and wntten about what such Assemblies h^d achieved 
how they had canalised revolutionary urge and brought order 
out qf chaos,' and organisarion put of confusion. It was left 
tp ;^torical mind of &ir Manricei Gwyer to recall a .forgg^ 
ten, chanter, of world historv and .show.bovi^, jthe. mechanism 
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According to him, the Constituent Assemblies elected on 
a wide franchise, which have sought to combine the securing 
of unity among diverse elements with the writing of the new 
constitution itself have no1 always had a happy result. The 
verdict of history, he claimed, was in his favour* Ho said : 
^'The French Assembly did indeed produce a constitution on 
paper but it failed and was succeeded by a dictatorship, 
because intoxicated with theory, it took no account of re- 
alities. Its nineteenth century successor repeated the error 
and suffered the same consequences. The German Assemblies 
of 1S48 and were neither of them strong enough to per- 
suade or master their discordant elements The Russian 

Constituent Assembly elected in igty by the votes of 45 mfl- 
lion people, met only once. Before the day appointed for its 
second sitting, the Soviet Executive Committee had decreed 
its dissolution and their soldiers barred all approaches to the 
place where the Assembly should have met,'' 

At this stage. Sir Maurice briefly examined, by 
way of contrast, the procedure adopted by Canada, 
Australia and South Afnca for framing their own 
constitutions These three constitutions which be- 

came law and are still in successful operation have 
so far not been amended in their fundamental set-up. They 
continue generally to enjoy the confidence of the peoples for 
whom they were designed. What was the secret of then 
success ? According to Sir Maurice Gwyer, the seetbt of 
success must be found in the fact 'That in each of the three 
cases the body which hammered out the scheme consisted of 
a very ^mall number of delegates." Sir Maurice argued^ 
well. And Sit Reginald Coupland added the weight of 
his own opkiibti in favour of a body of small size wteti mii^t 
'Carry on its« 5 e$beration camer^^ But Indian uphdhhthhd 
always asked for' a 'Constitueph ou. a 

system of adult 
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ween the delibeiative aspect ol such an Assembly leading to 
taking of decisions on vital issues and the more technical 
aspect of the actual drafting of the sections and clauses of 
the constitution already decided upon* It has been argued 
that for the latter task a small committee enlisting the services 
of accredited administrators and experts in constitutional 
practice should be appointed; while the deliberative functions 
of the Assembly naturally called for a representative body of 
adequate size, reflecting every shade of Indian opinion. 

Official Recognition and Offer 

The first official recognition to the idea^ol a Constituent 
Assembly came in the course of the Viceroy’s speech of 
August, ^1940. Lord Linlithgow said ; "There has been very 
strong insistence that the framing of that scheme (a new 
constitutional scheme) should be primarily the responsibility 
of Indians themselves and should originate from Indian con- 
ception of tlie social; economic and political structure of 
Indian life. His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy 
with that desire and wish to see it giyen the fullest practical 
expression. His Majesty’s Government authorises me to 
declare that they will most readily assent to the setting up, 
after the conclusion of the war, with the least possible delay, 
of a body representative of the principal elements in India's^ 
national life in order to devise the framework of the new 
consfitutipU; and they will lend every aid in their power to 
hasten decisions on aU relevant mattery to the utmost d©'- 

Then CE^me the Cripps hfEec in 1^42. iBublic utijCTnory of 
the evepte "leading up to its fajliltd is still fteshi The saving 
Igrthe of the Cripps pro|fos 4 lhLWaff thh ptfed^oh mth liijirh 
'the fo-ftnula-' rekting >K^askin|i .Bddy! was 

istitpek, ; 

# otfthfe 
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by the byslem of proportional rcprcseulation. The number 
was fixed at one-tenth of the number of the electoral college, 
Indian Stales are to send in representatives in the same 
•proportion to their total population as in the case of the 
representatives of British India and with the same powers 
as the British Indian members. Thus the Constitution 
Making Body would consist of about 207 members — 158 from 
British India and 49 from the Indian States. 

Whether this body will trully reflect the interests 

of the millions of this, country is an. irrelevant 

question, because its very name ''Constitution Mak- 
ing Body'' did not claim for it any such representa- 

tive character. When Professor Coupland suggested a further 
reduction in the size of this body he perhaps meant to im 
crease only its efficiency. His proposal could not have af- 
fected the representative element, anyhow, as there was 
very little of it earlier. Cripps was not merely clever but very 
sincere when he refused to give a false name to the Con- 
stitution Making Body by calling it a Constituent Assembly. 
Sapru Committee ReoommmAatiom. 

The last unofficial formula on the subject came from 
the Sapru Conciliation Committee. Here was at once an 
ektremely generous political gesture and a statesmanlike 
attempt ihadc in the inleresta of communal harmony. The 
Committee proposed giving parity to Muslims in the Con- 
stitution Making Body as a fair acknowledgement of the 
election fey joint electorates as proposed in the Cripps de- 
daratioh.'/ It was proposed to distribute the 160 members 
elected from British India as follows : Hindus excluding 
Sodded Castes 51 ; Muslims 51 ; Scheduled Caffes ; 
Special Interests— ^commerce and industry, land-hold^/' 
iversities, lafeohr and women t 6 ; Indian Ghristian^ 

3 ; Backward arehs 'afid tribes ^3 > A^glo-Indiat^ 'Eutot 
pe^ns X arid 
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published in April and its report in December 1945. The 
Cabinet Delegation began work in Apnl 1946 and published 
its proposals on May^ 16 We will consider the proposals, 
in details, so far as they refer to the Constituent Assembly in 
the next chapter and see how far they have fulfilled public 
i vpertalioHb 

Democracy and Consliluent Assembly 

Democracy has often been described as government of 
the people, by the people and for the people. Whatever 
this may mean or may not mean, it clearly implies that the 
structure of the Government of a politically free country must 
be drawn up by the people of that country* In other 
words, it may be assumed that a people who have been able 
to set up a Constituent Assembly to decide on the design of 
their new constitution have surely attained political manhood 
in the eyes of the world. Political freedom does not neces- 
sanly and invariably usher in a democratic form of govern- 
ment because there are always fundamental differences of 
opinion as to what democracy really connotes and how H 
should be translated into action. The Russians look askance 
at the Western or European and American forms of demo- 
cracy and would rate them as capitalist tyranny. It has also 
been said that individual liberty m America meant only tlie 
liberty to sit on a park bench and starve* Not that the 
Russian Pattern has escaped crihcisin but the Russian brand 
of democracy has also come in for a good deal of universal 
criticism The Americans have branded it as inefficient and 
wasteful and unsuited to the growth and development of 
the human personality in its pursuit of happiness of every 
kind In India at present we ar^ not immecKately coucegied 
Muth these larger issues though ultimately yre.xnay h^ve to 
find our own, answers to th^. . Ofir immd'diate nj^roblpn 
wpuld 
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ilon of a free India can be raised. In a sense the Constituent 
Assembly will not stop with laying down the foundations. 
It will fashion a super-slnicture which will have a far 
reaching influence on the future of this country. 


" .. I am led to the conclsuion that the way of the 
Constituent Assembly is the only way But let it be re- 
membered that this way is not that of advancing step by 
step to the haven of Dominion Status It means the creation 
of a new State , it means walking out and away from the 
economic foundations and structure of imperialism. This 
cannot be done by the wisest of lawyers sitting together 
in conclave ; it cannot be done by small committees trying 
to balance interests and calling that constitution-making i 
it cannot be done under the shadow of an eictemal authority. 
It can only he done effectively when the political and psycho- 
logical conditions are present and the urge and the sanctions 
copie from the masses. " — Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the 
Umtv of Indict, 



CHAPTER 11 


CABINET PROPOSALS-MECHANICS OF 
CONSTITUTION MAKING 

The Indian Naional Congress demanded the setting 
np of a single Constituent Assembly for drawing up the 
constitution of the entire country. The Muslim League want- 
ed two— one for the Pakistan area and fhe other for the 
Hindustan. The Cabinet Delegation has decided to set up 
four, — one for the Indian Union and three Sectional Consti- 
tuent Assemblies, Sovereignty — ^tlie supreme attribute of 
which has often been claimed to be its indivisibility— has been 
rent asunder and distributed among host of competing units 
—the Union, the Groups, the Provinces and States witilout 
number. A well-known constitutionalist said : “The pro- 
posed Constituent Assembly has been so planned that there 
would be no sovereignty of Indians as a whole and whatever 
sovereignty there might be will be fragmented in three parts, 
as a result of the provision for forming a three — sectional 
constitution. This is a great injustice to the Indian people as 
it will deprive the provinces of the little autonomy given to 

them I maintain that the group idea itself is a dangeiohs^ 

device to negative the question of the sovereignty of India.’” 

MMtipUcation of Sdvei’efgntfe'i i 

The supreme test of the genuineness of a Constituent As-^ 
Sembly is its sovereignty. To set a InUit to its jtpw^rs ^pn- 
cortceivable, *But tiien the Union Cbhstituent Assembly does 

— — r-' r -r-rT-:""-' — u— — — ^ 

* 1» tk* cttvis^ of ifjwsch -in DelfiJ, Pohdit Nisl^ jsoidl r 

"It is toie tkf trifee tfee, Wqlu- 

tion oltfeoUgj^' 
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not come on the^ crest of a revolution. Rather it has been 
flaimed as a peaceful substitute for an otherwise bloody re^ 
volution by making the transfer of power smooth and gradii-« 
aL It is a creation — an instrument, if you will — compounded 
by the British, According to the Socialists, it has none of 
the attributes of an organic institution. They say : ^*It 
starts life as a cripple, finely balanced on a complicated ar- 
rangement of Clutches, It has to sign on the dotted line, 
to start with ; it cannot dictate its own terms to the British ; 
it has to work under the great limitations arising from the 
restricted electorate tliat sent it to power and because of the 
multiplicity of interests it is supposed to represent, [1 is 
indeed, true that the Indian Constituent Assembly, cannot 
set its own house in order before the Sectional Assemblies 
have gone through their jobs. When it meets at last, it will 
be a glorified panchayat committee with a strictly limited 
agenda before it. To stray beyond the path already marked 
out for it, a mere majority vote will not suffice but " a 
majority of the representatives present and voting of each 


for and there is a new outlook iti the World, England and 
Indk. The Constituent Assembly in ivhich we are going is not a 
revolutionary body» It is obvious that a revolutionary body 

eannot be brought into existence by the Viceroy or come 

as a gift from the Cabinet Mission*. -Its greatest merit was 
that although it Will be brought into existence by the British Gov- 
ernment, they will have nothing to do with it aftc*' it has been set 

into motion. The Constituent Assembly will then be completely 
sovereign and Will be able to do anything. The foreign rulers may 
be angry with the manner in which the Constitueiifc Assembly Com 
dudts business but they cannot dissolve it* Of course, it caii 
commit spicide, but nobody else can kill it. The ruling ^ower 
caiWrSI^ directly Influence its proceedinga although it; can do rnis* 
chief from behind the purdah. It is a fellacy to think fhit the 
constitution drajvn bp by the Constituent Assembly pe.. eieht 
to London foi^ .so th^t the British CJoVeruftiebt put 

Its seal on it.” 
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of the two major communities/ This means that it, say, 45 
Muslim members of the Assembly decide to veto any measure 
supported by Hie entire non-Muslim bloc of about 29a 
members, those 45 Muslim members will carry the day. In 
other words, the veto power has been placed in the hands of 
a 12 per cent minority to obstruct the path of a 88 per cent 
majority. This refers not only to communal questions but to 
any question which may be interpreted as raising major com- 
munal issues. 

Here is a unique case of a Constituent Assembly being 
buttressed with conditions laid down as to how it shall con- 
duct itself both with regard to procedure and with regard 
to the type of problems it -will attempt to solve. Here is a 
Constituent Assembly, the liistorical parallels of which else- 
where had prided tlremselves on their indisputable sovereign 
status, trying to trim its sabs to the new winds of provincial 
and group patriotisms. The Union Assembly will he only the 
elder brother of tlie three Sectional Assemblies which will 
reign supreme in their own temtories in respect of all 
subjects except the three or four allotted to the Union As- 
sembly, Here is a landscape cluttered up with a bewilder- 
ing variely pf constitution-making bodies, defying outside 
interference and tiying to spread their protecting wings over 
fresh fields and pastures new. 

Uow the Scheme was hammered out 

Let us now state briefly the processes by which 
tfte Mission arrived at the particular scheme .relating 
\o the Constituent Assembly which was laid before the public 
on May, 16. It had to reject the idea of holding special el- 
Crtious to the Constituent A^seihbly bn tfie basis of adqit suf- 
because th,e^ iyh!;)le,!^sm,ess w|fi year pr Wo 

Va WuriHse 

the A'lsbuib^^ 
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bodies. But there were two difficulties. The first was that the 
Assemblies did not bear the same proportion to the total 
population in every province. With only lo million people 
i^ssam has an Assembly of io8 members while Bengal with 
her 6o millions can only boast of an Assembly of 250 The 
other difficulty was a result of the weightages given by the 
Communal Award under which the Assemblies do not reflect 
truly the proportionate strengths of the various communities 
in Bengal, for instance, the Muslims who constitute 55 per 
cent ot the population have reserved foi them only 48 per 
cent of the total seats and in some Hindu majority provinces 
the Muslims have been given cent per cent more representa- 
tion than what is due to them according to their population 
strength. To redress these inequalities, the Delegation de- 
cided to allot to each province a total number of seals propor- 
tional to its population, roughly in the ratio of one to a 
million ; lo divide this allocation of seats between the main 
communities m each province in proportion to their ‘popula- 
tion ; and to enforce the system of separate elecloiates un- 
der which representatives alloted to each community will be 
elected only by the members of that community in the 
Legislative Assembly of that province. 

The people of India are classified under three heads 
General, Muslim and Sikh. The "'General'' includes not 
only Hindus but all persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs. 
Because no direct representation has been allotted to smaller 
cOmthunities such as Parsis, Christians and Anglo-Indians,, 
an Advisory Committee is to be set up to deal with the rigJfte 
of^jCifcizens, minorities, tribal and excluded areas. This com^ 
mittee wilt cohsist of representatives of minority com-^ 
muniiies and^will report to the Union Constituent Assembly 
upon the list 6i Fundamental Fights, the the 

protection of mhjoritieS/ and a scheme for tlf# 
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of the tribal and excluded areas. It will also be their func- 
tion to advise whether these rights should be incorporated in 
the provincial^ group or Union Government. 

It is a three-tier constitution which will be hammered 
into shape by four different constitution-making bodies- 
With a sense of humour characteristic of the British race, the 
British Mission have named the Sections A, B and C. 
stands for the predominantly Hindu majority Provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa. 'B' stands for the Punjab, N. W, F. 
Province and Sind. And for Bengal and Assam. "A' 
represents an area of 5,09,374 square miles with a total popu- 
lation dl over 187 millions represented in the Constituent 
Assembly by 187 members, of whom ^0 will be Muslims. 
'B' represents an area of 1,61,281 square miles with a popula- 
fion of 35 millions represented by 35 members of whom 22 
will be Muslims- 'C represents an area of 1,32,393 Square 
miles with a population of 70 millions lepresented by 70 
members of whom 36 will be Muslims. (These data are shown 
diagrammatically elsewhere to help the reader take a bird's 
eye-view of the proposed political set-up at a glance.) 

* Sections A, B and C 

The total representation for British India works up to 
396 members distributed as follows 

section a 


PROVINCE 

GENERAL 

MUSLIM 

TOTAL 

Madfaa 

45 

4 

49 

Fotnfcay 

I9 

2, 

ax 

United Province^ 

47 

t 8' 



31 

5 

36 

Pratinces 

l6 

1 ' , 

^ 17 


9 


t 9 
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SECTION B 


PROVINCE 

GENERAL 

MUSLIM 

Puniab 

8 

16 

N W, E P 

■ — 

3 

Smd 

1 

3 

Total 

9 

22 


SIKH 

4 


4 


PROVINCE 

Bengal 

Assam 


Total 


SECTION C ' 
GENERAL MUSLIM 


27 

7 

34 


33 

3 

36 


Total for British India 
Maximum for Indian States 
Chief Commissioners Pcjwaces 
Baluchistan 


17 


TOTAL 

28 

3 

4 


35 


TOTAL 

60 

10 


70 


292 
" 93 
3 
1 


389 
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According to this scheme, the Hindus and the Sikhs of 
the N. W, F. P. do not have a single representative lu the 
Constituent Assembly. The Muslims of the piovince of 
Orissa also go unrepiesented. But the Mission did not forget 
to give one representative each to the Chief Commissioner's 
province of Delhi, A]mer-Merwara with a population of ab- 
out 6 lakhs and Coorg with a population of less than 2 lakhs. 
These areas are added to Section A, while British Baluchi- 
stan sends a delegate for inclusion in Section B. 

The Prehminary Meeting 

In the hrst instance, the representatives of British India 
numbering 296 meet 111 New Delhi and elect the Chairman 
and perhaps a panel of Vice-chairmen. The Mission do not 
envisage much work for the Assembly at the preliminary 
meeting which will however decide the general order of 
business and elect an Advisory Committee on the rights of 
citizens, minorities and tribal and excluded areas. At this 
stage many important questions may be decided though the 
Mission do not seem to encourage such a procedure. But 
once the Constituent Assembly is set on its feet and starts 
functioning, it is its own master. It may elect its ' 'executive'* 
consisting of the leader of the House and some kind of 
a * 'cabinet*^ to draft resolutions and rules of procedure. 

Though Indian States will not be directly represented 
in the Constituent Assembly at this stage, a Negotiating Com'- 
mittee consisting of States representatives will give the bene- 
fit of its advice on matters dealt with by the Assembly. *It 
is also likely that the latter may up its own committee^ 
to negotiate with the States’ Cpn;imittee. 

Hindustan wrote edit^rklly ; C|ibitiet Mission 

t nq doubts left the method of of the States fd 

fctled by between tbe ^i^ellininary Cdnaptuept 

of British Indian |ind (lie ' 
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After this preliminary meeting, tlie Assembly divides it- 
self into three sections. A, B, and C. These Sectional Com- 
stituent Assemblies will then '^pioceed to settle the provinci- 
al constitution for the provinces included in each section and 
also decide whether any Group constitution shall be set up for 
those provinces and if so, with what provincial subjects the 
Group should deal/^ According to this statement the pro- 
vinces are taken as units which cannot be tampered with. 
The interpretation that the Sectional Constituent Assembly is 
empowered even to abolish a province as a separate entity 
or redraw its boundaries seems to be far-fetched. The func- 
tion of the Sectional Constituent Assembly is “to settle pto^* 
vincial constitutions for the provmces included in each sec- 
tion“ and by no stretch of imagination or logic could this 
mean the right to redraw its boundanes The legal persona- 
lity of the provinces has been further emphasised by mak- 
ing them the repository of residuary powers not only in the- 
case of the Union, but the Groups as well, Whatevei is left 
out of the Union and Group jurisdiction shall be vested in 
the provinces. 

tiatmg Committee set up by tbe States This does not mean tbat 
persons olber than representatives of the people can have a place in 
that body The Constituent Assembly is to be essentially a gather- 
ing of peoples’ represei^tatlves and the people of the States fprm an 
integral part of the people of India Even a single person entering 
the Assembly without popular representative capocity will alter ita 
status and lessen its dignity With the disappearance of British 
power, the withdif^wal of British troops and the end of paratnountcy, 
sovereignty which now resides m Britain, will he restored not to 
the rulers of the Stales* but to the people If there is any conflict 
between the ruler and his people in any State, Paramountcy will 
autd^RalicaUy accrue to the power that rules over the major part 
of India and i^ responsible foar the safety of the whole country* 
Immediate responaiWe government and entry into the Indian Uruom 
on terms of equality with BritrsK Indian provinces are ^tbe inevitable 
conditions for survival of the States s^nd their rulir^g" %tl^stiea^ 
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The Basic Formda 

When the Sectional Constituent Assemblies have finished 
their job, they will be free to reassemble again to form the 
Union Constituent Assembly. At this stage, the 93 States' 
representatives will come in and the work of constitution- 
making for the whole of India will begin in right earnest, 
Aparl; from the work of laying down the ternis of the con- 
stitution for the country, the Union Constituent Assembly 
will have to devote its attention to two important subjects 
of permanent value, namely, the conclusion of a treaty with 
the United Kingdom and the declaration '^of Fundamental 
Rights. The Fundamental Rights will of course, form the 
bedrock" on which the constitution will be based. The Con- 
stituent Assembly, being a sovereign body, can discuss and 
decide on all issues relating to India, provided, of course, 
it conforms to the basic formula laid down by the Cabinet 
Mission. Here it may be useful to take note of the basic 
form of the all-India constitution recommended by the Mis- 
sion. The main features of this scheme are : 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing 
both British India and the States, which should 
deal with the following subjects : Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communications ; and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances required fox 
the above subjects, 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legis- 
lature constituted from British Indian and States 
representatives. Any question raising a major com- 
munal issue in the Legistature should require for 
its decision a majority of the represtentativerpre- 
sent ^nd voting of each of the two major com- 
rpluuties as well a majority of al^ th^ mepibers 

'ptesfept and voting. 
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(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and 
all residuary powers should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other 
than those ceded to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to fozm Groups with exe- 
cutives and legislatures and each Group could de- 
termine the Provincial subjects to be taken in 
common. 

(6) The constitution of the Union and of the Groups 
should tontain a provision whereby any province 
could by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, 
call for a reconsideration of the terms of the consti- 
tution after an initial period of 10 years and 10 
yearly intervals thereafter. 

This basic form cannot be changed unless 
a majority of the Muslim and nQivmusliin mem- 
bers jointly and severally approve of a change* 
The same rule also will apply to questions raising 
major communal issues. What constitutes a major communal 
issue has not been defined nor is it easy of definition, Indeed 
this may lead to many deadlocks and differences. These 
Will be resolved by the Chairman of the Assembly who shall 
decide which of the resolutions raise major communal issues* 
If a majority of the representatives of either of the major 
communities should request the Chairman to consult the 
Federal Court before giving his decision on a particular re- 
solution, he shall be bound to follow this advice of the As- 
s^jtn^ly* But according to the wording of this statement thn 
Chairman is not bound to follow the findings of the Federal 
Court. sought to get an elucidation from the 

Mission on this point and he jpressedi the view that the Chafe- 
man should abide by the findings of tho Federal Goatt. 
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It would appear more natural to have the Union Consti- 
tuent Assembly finish its job first so that the Sections can take 
their own time in settling the more local problems of provuv 
cial constitution-making. During the Tiiparlite talkb, the 
Congress President referring to this matter said ; *The 
drafting and settling of the constitution should begin with the 
Federal Union. This should contain common and uniform 
provisions for the provinces and other units/' The conclusion 
of an Indo-British Treaty and settling the broad outlines of 
an all-India constitution are certainly more important and 
far more urgent than the drafting of constitutional plans for 
Coorg and Saluchihtan. The controversies and disputes aris- 
ing in the Sections^ especially in B and C Sections where 
parties are evenly balanced, may take many a long month to 
subside and such rivalries and antagonisms will not be a 
helpful legacy for the Union Assembly, On the other hand, 
since the basic foim of the all-India Union has already been 
laid down, the Union Assembly will steer clear of contro- 
versial issues and will be able to give a proper lead to the 
untamed patriotisms of provincial celebrities. 

Union Assembly in fuU Session 

The Union Assembly meets at last. It is greeted by con- 
stitutions of varying mien and complexion from the A, C., 
Sections. There may be still many old wounds to be stitched, 
many new sores to be healed, the result of many a past fai- 
hire^groups and provinces may present a perfect picture of 
chaos and confusion. But it is none of the Union Assembly's 


business to Worry about. The fact, however, is that Constitu- 
ent Assemblies not such innocent, laW^abiding autcmc" 

; 1^e Jhafities,and 

expect: anyiihj^g-‘Wr&j„pi 
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Icsii of the Indian (Union) Constituent Assembly is certainly 
foolish. 

It is a body of 389 delegates — a little too big for draft- 
ing a complicated constitutional document. "When we visua- 
lise that the voice oi every delegate represents the voice of 
a million, tlie Assembly becomes a babel of myriad tongues* 
How will this huge collection of men and women get down 
to brass tacks and draft a constitution which deals with the 
lives of 400 millions ? The answer is simple, though a little 
disconcerting, that the Constituent Assembly leaves the ac- 
tual work of drafting to experts inside and outside the house. 
What it does is to thrash out broad principles on which the 
constitution will be based, entrust the actual task oh drafting 
to committees and experts and then endorse the final draft of 
the constitution by discussion and interpellations. The As- 
sembly may consult the Provisional Government on matters 
of procedure but it generally appoints its own committee to 
draw up rules of procedure. What shall constitute a 
quorum ? What type of resolutions shall be passed by an 
ordinary majority ? Shall the proceedings be en camera ? 
All such questions will be decided by the Assembly itself, 

Efi Camera Proeeedrlng^ 

Tbe question of secrecy of deliberations will be au im- 
portant issue for the Indian Constituent Assembly to decide. 
The heed for such secrecy is most necessary under the present 
conditions of Indian politics. Secrecy will ensure a platform 
for the Indian leaders where they need not pitch their terms 
too high and where the problems can be thrashed out from 
cvc§fy possible point of view thereby yielding room for effect- 
ive compromise not by sacrificing principiesj but by under- 
standing the other man's point of view. It will be the first 
grand occasion for India's leaders to open without reserve 
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their minds, secuie in the knowledge that the}? are free iiom 
the interested attentions of a third paity. 

It is the unanimous opinion of historians that secrecy 
of deliberations of constitution-making bodies ensures the 
successful solution of many a controversial problem. Referr- 
ing to the Philadelphia Convention of May 1787 where leaders 
like George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Madison and 
Hamilton conducted tlie proceedings behind closed doors, 
a well-known historian writes : 'The reason for this secrecy 
is obvious ; it enabled the members to speak plainly, if they 
;Would ; it prevented tentative or vaguely fpimed proposals 
from going forth to the press ; it precluded the likelihood of 
prejudice or opposition based on incomplpete evidence and it 
allowed the Convention to present its conclusions.'" These 
important considerations also impelled the South African Na- 
tional Convention to conduct its proceedings in absolute 
secrecy. It is therefore quite probable that tlic Indian public 
may be denied the pleasure of following the deliberations of 
the Assembly from day to day both from the visitors gallery 
and through the intimate pen-pictures of special correspond- 
ents and news-pedlars. It should be in the public interest 
that the latter be given an enforced holiday — a term of "earn- 
ed leave"' which they rarely enjoy and always deserve. This 
does not mean that all news will be blacked out. On the 
other hand, the Assembly may appoint its own Press Com- 
mittee which will issue agreed daily communiques on the 
proceedings and decisions. The Assembly may do its own 
publicity and not rely on the colourful reports of the 
members of the Fourth Estate, But in case the Assembly 
decides to throw open its deliberations to the press and public, 
it may do so on the ground fhe^t such -purdah delibefahSns 
mky give currency to wild rumpUrs and imaginary tepbris. 
Eyen then the prdceedings of the vaiiotts e^^ert coUlnlittees 
W01jbe4a sealed book tq. ike public^ 1 .m - * iy . 
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Procedure 

Forms of procedure in a Constituent Assembly conform 
more or less to those being followed in the parliamentary in- 
stitutions of the modem world. The difference between a 
Constituent Assembly and an ordinary legislature is that while 
the former is chaiged with the task of arrivmg at decisions on 
the permanent constitutional set-up of a country, the latter 
is invested with the lesser responsibility of guiding the coun- 
try's affairs within the hmilb of that constitutional set-up. 
In other words, the Constituent Assembly is a sovereign, 
independent bod^ taking orders from none while an ordinary 
legislature works on a pre-arranged plan and has to abide by- 
rules and regulations imposed by the constitution " of the 
coutry. In England, the distinction wears thin because the« 
British Parliament does not work under a ''written constitu- 
tion' and it can at any time set about changing ita own con- 
stitution without having to convert itself into a Constituent 
Assembly, or moving a formal amendment to the constitution 
as in the case of the United States of America. Thus though^ 
the diffeipnce between these two bodies is of a fundamental 
character, the type of work put through by them is 
Very similar in nature. Hence forms of procedure obtain- 
ing in them cannot be very dissimilar. 

There is a vague feeling in the public tnind that perhaps 
an ordinary majority will not suffice to pass a resolubon that 
may come up for decision in the Assembly. This is certainly 
not the case, Except for resolutions which may raise major 
communal issues or may seek to alter the basic form of consti- 
tution laid down by the Mission, all other resolutions will be 
settled by an ordinary majority vote. This is as it should be. 
A Constituent* Assembly is a democratic body "chosen for 
the purpose of considering and for eitlier adopting or propose 
ing a new constitution or changes in pi existing constitution/' 
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Democratic procedure is dictated by majonty opinion and it 
would be almost impossible for a democratic body to lunction 
if simple majorities are reduced to the helpless position of 
minorities Resolutions affecting the religious, social and 
cultural life of a paidicular community should, of course, be 
passed only with the consent of a majonty ot the community 
concerned present and voing The Cabinet Mission has laid 
down this provision clearly m the following words : 'Tn the 
Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the pro- 
visions of pgxagraph 15 (the basic form of constitution) or 
raising any major communal issue shall re'quire a maojrity 
of the lepresentatives present and voting of each of the two 
major communities/* Other resolutions which do not come 
under either of these two heads will be passed by a simple 
majority. Replying to the question whether it will be open to 
the Constituent Assembly to endow tl^o Union with all powera 
of taxation including customs, income-tax and other taxes, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence said : *'The statement left it open to 
the Constituent Assembly to intexpret the words relating to 
finance, subject to the Condition that any resolution raising ^ 
major communal issue should require a majority of the re- 
presentatives present and voting of each of the two major 
communities. Subject to that and subject to alterations in 
the basic formula, a bafe in^prity in the Constituent As- 
sembly should carry a proposal. The question of including 
currency in the central list could be discussed, if necessary, 
in the constitution making body/' 

In the matter of pfocedure, India oan benefit from the 
experience of foreign countries An account of sofne of^ihe 
important Constituent Assemblies which haVe blazed the trail 
for others to fpjloW is given in chapter V* Prb^cediire, h6W- 
evot, is a matter of individfiat adjustment and adaptatidn 
to existing conditldn^:" hu can precisely' 
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should be the proceduic adopted in particular cases. In the 
case of this as of other matters, the Constituent Assembly 
iiseU IS the hnal arbiter Having thus laid down the rules of 
procedure, the Assembly settles down to work In the next 
chapter we shall discuss the questions that will face the As** 
sembly and the manner in which they may be tackled. 


The Congress Working Committee set up an Expert 
Committee on July 8, for the purpose of preparing material 
for the Constituent Assembly The Expert Committee to 
consist of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (Chairman), Mr. Asai 
Ali> Mr K M, Munshi, Sir N Gopalaswamy Iyengar, Prof* 
K T Shah, Mr D* V. Gadgil (of the Gokhale School of 
Economics) > Prof. Humayun Kabir and. Mr. K, Santhanam 
{of the Hindustan Times), 
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PROBLEMS BEFORE THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

Drafting the constitution of the Indian Union will be the- 
Assembly’s problem number one. A Declaration of Funda- 
mental Rights will be its next ’"Thrashing out a Treaty bet- 
ween this country and the United Kingdom will be its pro- 
blem number three Under this treaty, the mechanism for the 
smooth transfer of power from British to Indian hands will 
be perfected In this, defence, commercial lelations, and 
the question of other British interests will figure prominently. 
The Constituent Assembly will have to work out the details of 
this treaty in such a maimer that the interests of India as a 
whole arc safeguarded and there are no violent jolts which 
might endanger the security and tranquillity of this vast 
country. 

Republic or Dominion ? 

It is quite possible that the Constituent Assembly may 
in an attempt to impress world opinion and the public at 
home pass a resolution declaring India an independeitt 

* Mr K M Panihkar -wtites m his book "The Basis of Indo- 
British Treaty ’’ : “The problem of India and the ptobjem of Eng- 
land ate the same It is tho organisatiorv of a maritime State 
system — of a Western European bloc for Britain and of art Indian 
Ocean bloc for Irtdia. Conceived in this manner, the Wesferrt Hoc- 
wjll be found to be the counterpart of the South-east Asia concep- 
tion, a defence area which is a self-sufficiency Unit under a specific 
leadership, in tespecl of the Western bloc, the leadership hae to 
be with Britain, because of its industrial strength, ofganisaliort and 
toeq^taphical position. Equally in tegati to South-East Asia and 
theTttdian Ocean ared generally, tliat leadtrthip belong* Wiad” 
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Republic fiom tlae date of the inauguration of the new con- 
stitution. Premier Attlee has clearly stated that the decision 
to stay 111 or stay out of the Britidi Commonwealth of 
Nations is entirely the lesponsibilily of Indians and that 
\^hatever be the decision, Britain will continue to help India 
in her onward inarch. Recently Professor Coupland wrote : 
‘'If India wants Britain's co-opcratioii until she can defend 
her frontiers and maintain her industrial equipment without 
help from outside, she can have it, whether she decides to 
remain within the British Commonwealth or not. Britain 
would doubtless be willing to mate with a wholly separate 
India the same sort of arrangements she has made with Egypt 
and Iraq. In India's case, as in theirs, security is a ipatter of 
mutual interest. So, of course, is economic co-operation.'* 
The question of Indians future political Status can also be de- 
cided in the process of discussing the details of the treaty to 
be signed between the two countries. 

Should the Treaty or the framing of the constitution come 
first ? In a sense, both these tasks are complementary, and 
may have to be carried on simultaneously. How can India's 
future defence arrangements and set-up be discussed with- 
out knowing beforehand the nature and extent of British 
co-operation available during the first few years of transi- 
tion ? How can India's economy be overhauled and her 
finance kept straight without coming to an understanding 
over the British commitments ? In all probability drafting 
of the constitution and settling the terms of the tieaty will 
go hand in hand and their successful consummation will de- 
pend on each other. Two omnibus committees may be ap- 
poitj^d to go into these questions separately, though simul-^ 

taneously, For purposes of clarity^ we ^hill take tajto consi- 
deration first the question of Iris's future constitu^ 
what problems are likely to, arise, aipd 
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cd by Iho Union ConsUtuenl Assembly. ( Sectional Consti- 
tuent Assemblies -will be considered separately)* 

Union Constitution 

In laying the foundations of a new constitutional seUup, 
the first question to be decided will be the type we should 
like to follow in India — whether it should be the Swiss, 
American, or the British type of government. Should we 
have the Composite Cabinet of the Swiss type oi the Cabb 
nent system of Great Britain ? There are many great at- 
tractions for India in the latter system. For one thing we are 
more conversant with its working. It is also^ simpler than the 
Swiss system. And lastly we are already running a cabinet 
form of government in our provinces. But a composite or 
all-party variant of the cabinet bystem may be found best 
suited to the peculiar conditions in India. Under such a 
system all the memhers of the legislature will elect the cabinet 
adopting the method of propoxlional representation. 

Joint Versus Separate Electorate 

A question which rouses fierce political and communal 
passions is that of Joint versus Separate Electorate. Since 
the subject raises major communal issues, it will require 
a majority of both the major communities to bring about 
a change from the separate to joint electorate* It is highly 
improbable that the Muslims will agree to the system of 
joint electorate even with a reservation of seats. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Sapru Committee ofio^ed parity to 
the Muslims as au inducement for the iadoption of joint electo- 
rates. ^ Its recommendation reads : *'In c^e the Muslim 
nommiiuity on their part agree to the substitution tl^ougiout 
of joint electorates with reservation of seats for separate com- 
munal electorates and in that case only this Connnittee wohld 
recommend that ito the inf^res^ of nadpnal uhiiy, the, fitiridu 
community shtol^, that'll dhe nf tkp, 
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Assembly excluding the ^eats alloted to special interests such 
as commerce and industry, landholders, labour, etc., Muslim 
representation fiom Bntisii India shall be on a par with the 
representation given to the Hindus (other than Scheduled 
Castes) in spite of the great disparity in their respective 
population strengths," It is indeed very doubtful if a 
majority of the Muslim delegates to the Constituent Assembly 
will lake advantage ol an offer like this. 

Should there be adult suffrage in the elections to the 
Union Legislature ? There seems to be a practical unanimity 
of opinion that <he. suffrage should be as broad-based as 
possible. The average Indian is intelligent enough to be able 
to exercise his political judgment in using his vote. The qu- 
estion does not raise communal issues and therefore it may 
be expected that the Constituent Assembly will decide in 
fhvour 6f introducing adult suffrage in the elections under the 
new constitution. 

WeigMage and Special Interests 

Parity— between Caste Hindus and Muslims— may not 
exiat fti the liew constitutional structure. But there will be 
apme form of ^veightage given to minorities in general. The 
form and extent of this weightage will be decided by the 
Advisory Committee on the Minority Rights which will sub-- 
mit its report on the matter to the Constituent Assembly. 

It has been suggested that ten per cent of the total 
strength of the Union Legislature should be reserved for the 
representation of special interests ‘which will include Land- 
holders, Commerce and Industry, Labour and Women. Th& 
other seats will go to the rest of the commmrities such as 
Hindus, Muslims, Scheduled Castes, Sikhs, Indian Cluislans 
and Anglo-Ir^ians. 

The need for a Second Chamber at the Centre been 
, ompbasised by the existence of different provincial and Stat^ 
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units. As the Lower Chamber or the Union Assembly will 
reflect the country on a population basis having on tlie aver- 
age one member for every million of the population, the 
Second Chamber may be formed, as in the Case of the Amer- 
ican Senate, Offering equal representation to the units on an " 
equal basis, Bengal, Orissa as well as Hyderabad and 
Cooch-Bihar all have the same amount of representation 
in the Second Chamber and despite disparity in population, 
area, economic and political status, they will meet as equals 
in this house, 

Distribution of powers: Union versus prozmees and groups 

’^The distribution of powers between the Union and the 
provinces has been a matter of heated controversy between 
those who stand for a strong and efficient Centre and a Unit- 
ed India and others who demand a weak Centre and the 
partition ot the countiy. The Mission has, of course, found 
a via media and allocated in its basic foimula Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and Communications to the Union Centre 
and all the other residuary subjects of the provinces 
and groups. The need for including Currency in the Central 
list has been vigorously canvassed. The right of the Centre 

^ This is a matter on which the Constituent Asaembly will 
have to take its final decision. Referring to this controversy Sik- 
Stafford Cripps^ said ; ’They (the Indian parties) are, of course, at 
liberty to advance theif views as to what should or should not be 
the basis of the future constitution-— that is the purpose of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, to hammer ,out an agreement from diverse opinions 
and plans. Likewise they can put forward their views aa to how the 
Constituent Assembly should conduct its business, and having ag[reed 
to the statement of May 16, and the Constituent Assetnbly^being 
elected irt accordance with that atalerheni?, they cannot of ^iouifse 
go outside the terms of what has beeh agreed as that ^*would 
not be fair to the othet parties who ^haye coma in^ It is hn that 
ba$is of that that thV^ BrUisKi have 

said they wlA th^’dihUstituant v 
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to have the power of levying taxes in its own right has been 
ooncccled* Customs as a revenue source for the Union has 
been considered to be equally important. It has been argued 
tliat unless the Centre becomes tire ultimate arbiter in so 
vital a maltci a law and order, which affects the very exist- 
ence of the Stale, it is useless to invest it with the responsi- 
bility of external defence. Defence means much more than 
the simple dictionary meaning we are inclined, to give it. 
i’br, defence is based on economic activities such as in- 
dustries, labour^ production control and plamuug wliich are, 
under the Mission's proposals, allotted to the Groups and 
Provinces within Sections. 

It has been pointed out and asked : '"'While ’Foreign 
Affairs are a Uiixon subject, all non-political, international 
affairs will fall outside the scope of the Centre. Shall India, 
as one unit, be represented at the international commerciaL 
monetary, agricultural and other economic institutions which 
have been set up ?" Public debt, currency, coinage, sterling 
balance, emigration and immigration, census, import and 
export, customs, tariffs^ insurance, banking, excise duty, 
income and cpiporation taxes, factories, trade unions, 
labour disputes, electricity and irrigation — ^these are the sub- 
jects which have been given over to the provinces and 
Groups^ within Sections. Can these be efficiently fostered 
by the units without a great degree of intimate cohesion, un- 
iformity of policy and procedure ? In the absence of a 
common monetary administration and fiscal policy 
w'hat is to become of the Reserve Bank ? Should no one 
think in future in terms of all-India plains lor education^ 
health, ffidustrial and agriimltoal development, cxplottatioTi 
of itilnetals, hydro-electric and irrigation schemes ? *Thes^ 

^ Sit Crips m Pdriiameftt said i Have 

agi:qetment between iKe main Indi^in pasties atnl to 

wjiich provide a machinery for wpAihig out a coiisti- 
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are only a few of the typical questions that will have to he 
answered by the Constituent Assembly. 

India has today developed a few sturdy research institu- 
tions like the Council ot Scientific and Industrial Reseaich, 
the Imperial Council of AgnculturaJ Research, the Surveys 
of India, Meteorological Observatories, the Central Power 
Board and the Locust Control organisations. These cannot 
be scrapped, nor divided. The fruits of their research 
can only be shared in common. What will happen to them 
under the basic formula of tlie Mission ? The Constituent 
Assembly alone can furnish the answer. 

Posstble^New Departments 

The list of subjects allotted to the Union Government 
under the Mission's proposals is open to revision by a special 
vole of the Constituent Assembly, i.e , with the help of a 
majority vote of both the major communities. The As-* 
sembly might seriously consider the need for a central organ- 
isation for the purpose of co-ordinating the loose-ends of 
provincial and group affairs in the fields of economic, social 
and labour legislation. Such an organisation might as well 
become the Central Department of Co-ordination. 

tution. It 18 not our task to makfc that machinery work We must 
now stand aside, always ready and atiiious to help, vf we ate wanted' 
but detettnined not t6 interfere. No one would be so foolish as ter 
itnagitoe that ^he couiae of constitution-making would be a smooth 
one. The principal patties will^ not give up theit deeply held convic- 
tions at thfS nmtnenti , But w© have succeeded in doing what, it 
has ofeu been suggested*^ was necessary. We have negotiated 
meana of bringing tb© cepresontatlves ot India, Indian people to- 
our" preseUce^^o settle for themselves their own 
«3ccccdingly diflcub We believe that given th© 

w'hkh tide’s’ abpwn in, agrerii'gf toithe plan, 
mi be Imppssijble to out a aolution of the problem®' 
#fe|pdnifrDnt the Coumueht, Assemblvi* ,l 
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The Advisory Committee on Fundamental and Minority 
Rights is not only to draw up a list of such rights but may 
suggest the setting up of a separate department at the centre 
for ensuring the proper observance of these rights in the 
provinces, groups and the Union. In fact, the Mission’s 
onginal suggestion included the Fundamental Eights in the 
Central hst. 

Serious concern has also been felt over the exclusion of 
Planning and Development from the Central hst. It is 
argued that "defence arrangements cannot work smoothly 
without a unified plan of production and distribution. Ef- 
fective mobilisation of internal resources should be possible 
if the defence of a country is to be kept at a high level. Hope 
has been expressed that a special provision wiU be made in 
the constitution itself by which in the event of a grave nation- 
al emergency the views of the Union would prevail over 
those of the Provinces and Groups. Writing on the economic 
implications of the Mission’s basic formula, the Eastern 
Economist wrote A constitutional scheme may sabsfythe 
criterion of political advocacy because it steers fairly evenly 
between the divergent claims of the rival parties. But the 
state Itself will not survive if in the name of political reconcili- 
ation, it is deprived of the sinews of war and peace which are 
fundamentally economic in character and which can, by 
no constitutional or political legerdemain, be divorced and 
segregated, as is sought to be; done, from defence.” The 
question of the economic consequences of a restricted Centra 
in the fields of defence and production threatens to become 
oj3n of the many questions over which heated controversy 
will rage for many a long day. Questions like Contribu- 
tion verSus'Paxation and Indirect versus Direct Taxation are 
bound to take on a special political signifidapee, A special 
committee of tinancial and economic experts elected from 
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(lie dolegateb might go into the whole question and its re- 
port will offer valuable guidance to the Assembly, 

A Warning 

If India lb to be split up economically, says a financial 
expert, the achicyement that has been built up w'ith regard 
to India’s credit would be nidely and crudely dissipated, 
Unihcation of ciedit is indispensable for the maintenance of 
the countr\?’s abihly to borrow on as L)rgc a scale as would 
be necessary for the adequate planning oi the country Mr 
Fenner Erockway gives the following warning do the Consti- 
tuent Assembly , '"1 hope very much that India as it pro- 
ceeds to it^ constilution-makitig will Tcalise that w c are living 
in a world where social and econopfic planning must be carri- 
ed out over the largest possible areas and in the most com- 
prehensive way. It should surely be possible to meet all 
the rightful claims of the Indian communities to self-expres- 
si6a without sacrificing the all important need for India to 
have a Central Government not only for its Foieign Affairs 
and Pefence but for its whole economic plannmg in addition 
to transport, In this field India will have its most important 
immediate development and it will be bound hand and foot 
if it approaches the task iqt the setting of a patch work in 
which every patch plans for itself without the co-ordination 
which the whole nation requires. I hope that the Indian 
Assembly when it meets, will at least allow for 
a ijr Ihdia's constitution which will permit it to 

adjust India's developing needs 
I>edafah0n^1[^pij^md^mMal 

h^'|||ny'uqivei|al c^em^mdlof theMnrpom.tion 

Mqit in th^ epnstitution. 

?:e$plutidn W the 
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and the- employee, the 2amindar and the peasant, have all 
with one voice asked for the drawing up of a list of rights on. 
which the constitution of a free India would be built up. 
These nghts are envisaged as complementary to the duties 
of^dtizenship and are opposed to the rights of the Statc.*^ 
Whatever be the fonn of government or constitution a State 
may have, the sanctity of Fundamental Rights occupies a 
high place in it and it has been suggested that a special Court 
of Justice should be made the guardian of all such rights. 
These rights are regarded as not only fundamental in the^ 
political sense but they are held to be "sacred, natural, 
and JnalienablQ,” 

Being a product of the age of French Revolution, the ^ 
list of the Fundamental Rights is headed by the right of men 
to choose their rulers. From this it follows that if men can 
choose their rulers, they can also criticise them freely for 
their actions. The French Declaration said : "The unre- 
strained communication of thoughts and opinions being onfe 
of the most precious rights of man, every citizen may speak, 
write and publish freely, provided he is responsible for the- 
abuse of this liberty in cases determined by the law.” Apart 
from these political rights, the civil rights of man have been 
classified as the right to personal freedom, freedom of religi- 
ous belief and worship, the right to the possession of property 
and the right to equality. In Soviet Russia, the tun damental 
rights have been so designed as to exclude non-workers from 
deriving any benefit from them. 

The important role which these Fundamental Rights 
play in toning up the constitution has been described in clas- 
Sic^an^hge by Dr. Oppenheimer. According to hint, th eir 
function is "to supply standards an(r^scriB e~ltmit s £ot the 
JJegfeMurc,»W£’executIviInnA^^^i3mSSStipp^^Qii§isg, 
boihin ihe-fedeO-Rbikand %Stjtes_r.. wWte 

to sink deenlv into the soul of the ‘ 
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The Union Constituent Assembly will be helped by the 
report of the Advisory Committee on the Minorities and 
Fundamental Rights which will include a list of such rights 
to be incorporated in the constitution. Every minoiity in 
India has asked for its special rights to be protected within 
the framework of the Fundamental Rights. The Congress 
resolution on the subject may form the nucleus round which 
further rights can be woven according to the varying needs 
of different minorities in the country. Mr. Jinnah’s ‘‘Four- 
teen Points' ’ included the following demand : "Whereas, 
having regard to the political conditions obtaining in India, 
it is essential that the Indian constitution should embody 
adequate safeguards for protectiou and promotion of Muslim 
education, languages, religion, personal law and Muslim 
charitable institutions and for theii* due share in grants-in- 
aid/' The Scheduled Castes require special Fundamental 
Rights to improve their social and economic position. The 
Sikhs also demand special rights concenring the wearing of 
‘'Kiipans'' and the use of the ""jatka'^ meat. The Indian 
Christians and the Anglo-Indians have put forward theii* 
own demands claiming the protection of special rights. As 
all the minorities will he properly represented in the Consti- 
latent Assembly Committee on Fundamental Rights, their 
representatives, it is hoped, will be able to come to an agreed 
decision on the list of Fundsqnental Rights, affecting them 
individually and collectively. The Advisory Committee en- 
visaged under the Mission's proposals will advise on the in- 
coipomtion of these rights in the Union, Groups and provinci- 
al copfetitattoTis. ' " , ' 


The Sapru Committee recommended the incotpom- 

Qt Fund^ental Rights la 
,The mclpde^ (a) the, 
^ fee! ' jfeedbpi V ?^iid 
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als irrespective of birth, religion, colour, caste or creed (d) 
iuU religious toleration, includiiig non-interference in re- 
ligious beliefs, practices and institutions (e) protectiori to 
language and culture of all communities. 

Indian States 

riie Indian, States leprcscntatives will make their fippeax*" 
aiice in the Constituent Assembly only when the latter meets 
in full session after the Sectional Constituent Assemblies have 
finished their work. ^At the prelimmaiy meeting of the Con- 
stituent Assembfy when the Chairman will be elected and the 
general procedure decided, the States will be represented 
only by a Negotiating Committee. The function of this com- 
mittee is to confer, in co-operation with a similar committee 
set up by the Union Constituent Assembly, on a number of 
important questions arising between the Indian States as 
a whole and British India. The Negotiating Committee will 
begin functioning simultaneously with the coming into being 
of the Constituent Assembly. Its first big job will be to wOrk 
out a method of States' representation in the constitatlon- 


Su C. p, Ramai^wami Iyer hag summed up the States* point 
of view in the lolJowmgr words, spoken on the floor of the TraVan- 
cote Legislative Assembly * **Indjan States are only too 
and too anxious to work in complete co-operation with the various 
poliliieal parties in British India in the task of achieving mdependence 
fof India,. Slates Kaye Keen given the same freedom as the other 
p^^ties to Join or not to join the future Union. The terms on which 
they will join will he snbject to negotiations between the representa- 
tives 6f the British Indian parties and the Negotiating Cbmirti^tce 
selected by the States* Certain Indian leaders have made compre- 
hensive statements declining to conceede independence of any kind 
lo Indian Stages. They forget that under the present constitution 
of India eve^ the provinces have got residuary aoVereignty^ and dele-f 
^ate ihe Centre Only certain spedfle powers ip the intea^ilts of th^ 
jcomtUon good/' ■' 
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making body. The Congress, point of view on this subject is 
weihknown. The Cabinet Mission was clearly told that the 
nominees of autocratic rulers cannot hnd a place in the As- 
sembly mostly elected on democratic suffrage. The repre*- 
sentatives from States should be, as far as possible, the re- 
presentatxves of the States people. Some statesmen of the 
Indian States are credited with desiring to keep only fifty per 
cent of representation to be nominated by rulers and the 
other fifty to be elected by the Stales' legislative councils 
But in a number ot States the legislatures are either non- 
existent or they are only a pale reflection of the rulers them- 
selves. Hence the States were asked to form this Negotiat- 
ing Committee which will settle not only the method ot selec- 
tion of representatives and the proportion of officials to non- 
officials, but also pfobletns of long-term interest. The 
question of mandate to their representatives and the proce- 
dure of ratification by the States individually of the decisions 
arrived at by the Union Constituent Assembly will have to bo 
settled by negotiation. There are numerous 'Statelets' which 
are not entitled to send even one full representative and 
their grouping is a matter of immediate urgency. All these 
matters will engage the attention of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee. 

Apart from these questions of short-term interest, the 
Committee wiE also have to tackle a few tnatters of a more 
permanent nathre. It wSl have to concert itself with the 
task of fimalfekig the tetins^dti which ihdividiiul States will 
come in to th^ Union ,lt mfi^i decide whether the 

terms should vary from Swe State qr whether should 
be uniformity vand 

should be abolished .and ^sidned i Off. 

mote important 

ing otil the best method'’ 
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administrdtion of the States These probleinb which may 
generally be classified as large aclraimstrative matters have 
been lelt to the Negotiating Committee to thrash out. 

What about questions of high policy, such as para- 
inountcy; treaty rights and dynastic rights ? Suiely these are 
important matters on winch the views of the Consiitucnt As- 
sembly will be taken. The agreed decisions may be incorpo- 
rated in the Treaty which will be entered into between Eng- 
land and India. While satbfaction is expressed in all quarters 
at the prospective disappearance of Paramountcy and liqu- 
idation of what has come to be known as the 'Tolitical 
Department'h it has been asked * ''What will take its 
place ? Will the autocratic ruler become more than at 
present a law unto himself ? While the Congress has agreed 
to the continuance of the P.uler as a constitutional head, it 
has left no one in doubt as to where ultimate sovereignty will 
reside. Nor is the Constituent Assembly likely to agree with 
the 

‘ ‘ RfvHsh TTOvemrornTToi^^ will no t in any cirmm - 

atan eTlSniferparan iountcy t o ""an 

This view of the BrItI3r'®®ion has been vigorously chal- 
lenged by legal and constitutional experts, one of whom 
recently wrote : "The Cabinet Delegation has made a stete- 
inent that withdrawal of paramountcy will not result in a 
transfer" of it to the Indian Union, This view is questionable 
in the light of the .daiin-madoJxy,tb£.Ei^ 
at least 

succes sors of the Moghul _EmperQr. 
BHHSnn'HT'Indian Union is 'to be in any sense the suc- 
cesgo? to the British sovereignty in India as the result of the 
recognition o|' India's right to inclepcndence,_ there is no_ro- 
ason why on the principle of State succession— .a pnwiple- 
which has been recognised by the Permanent Cbtnit of Inter- 
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national Justice in several cases — that the Uninon authority 
should not exercise the ughts of paramountcy in regard to 
non-acceding States '' (Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer). 

The States will be governed by many clauses in the - 
Union Constitution such as the question of the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme and Federal Court, the specific contributions 
to be made to the Union Government and the representa- 
tion of States in the Union executive, legislature and other 
bodies dealing with Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communi- 
cations, Should the State armies form part of the larger 
Indian army or should they continue in their separate iden- 
tity 1 Could the States join any of the Sevtions A, B, and 
C for certain common purposes ? All such questions will be 
decided by the Constituent Assembly itself, (See appendix 
No, 'zt ) for an illuminating article by Sir N. Gopala- 
swami lyenger on the position of Indian States under the 
British Cabinet proposals). 

Indo-Bntish Treaty 

A reference was made in Chapter I to Gandhiji's fore- 
cast of a peaceful transfer of power, recognised by a Statute 
of the British Parliament. He said that the ratification of the 
declared will of the Indian people will be in the form of a 
Treaty between England and India. He dreamt of such a 
transfer of power, the details 6f which to be worked out in 
an Indo-British Treaty^ early as 19^2* And it was twenty 
long years after that the fiftt ofi&cial mention of such a treaty 
was made. Th^ Cripps offer of 194:3 refetred to a treaty to 
be made between the Bri&h Goyeriiment and the Cohstite- 
tion-Making Body td be set up^ m India to deal with" ^^all 
matters arising Oift of the <iQhiptote trahsf^ oh^espbusibllJty 
from British to i lands/''' 'Sir : 

moment , 
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change-over takes place/' The details of the change-over 
aie of course, to form the substance of the Treaty. 

The need foi such a treaty arises specifically as a result 
of political, economic and defence considerations. Whether 
India stays wiihon the British Commonwealth or prefers to go 
out, whether she chooses to remain a Dominion or turn 
into a Republic^ Indian people would like to get on with the 
Bntish in future as perfect equals. What is more, they would 
prefer to have a spectacular device which will advertise this 
fact to the world and perhaps nothing can give them better 
satisfaction than the conclusion of a Treaty in whfch they 
would figure as free men on a footing of perfect equality 
With their erstwhile masters. 

*On their part, the Bntish feel — at least, they want us to 
believe that they feel--^that they have certain pohtical and 
moral obligations to large groups of men classified as minori- 
ties amd to a lesser number of individuals loiown as Princes, 

■* In the course of the Parliamentary debates, Mr. Churchill said : 
'’If all the minorities are added together they constitute among 
them much more than half the mkabitants of India I am glad to 
say that so far as I understand the position, the British Government 
have not renounced their principle of their dischaige of their res- 
ponsibility towards the minorities in India which aggregate at least 
225,000,000 out of 400,000,000, The attitude of the Mission and the 
Government on this point was expressed in a single sentence of 
the plan they put before the representatives of India with wKom 
they deal This sentence declared that when the Constituent As- 
sembly Was formed, the British Government would recommend in. 
Padiarpont such action as might be necessary for cession of the 
sovereignty of the Indian peoples, subject only to two provisos 
which wete beheved not be to controversial— namely ♦ adequate pro- 
tech op fd? minorities and willingness to conclude a treaty on matters' ^ 
arising ovt oTtransJer of power. This seems to be a somewhat light 
arid almost a ca^uftl manner of treating responsibility extending to an 
a pai;t of the human rUce and pouching those fu^da*' 

ment4 of life, liberty and pursuit of happiness Myhkh have 
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Fortunataly for India and for the British, the Pnnces have 
practically decided to sink or swim with the Indian Union 
And as for the minontiea, with the single exception of an im- 
portant element winch does not wish to be classified as a 
imnoTity, the other minorities have realised that the protec- 
tion of their nghts depend more on the cordiality of their re- 
lationship with other large groups mnhabilmg the vast coun- 
try than on the good offices of an interested third party 
It would indeed be a highly anomalous position for tht. 
Indian minonticb to be placed under the ^^moral'^ protec- 
tion of a third party who will have no juridical status to take 
up the cudgels in defence of minority nghts in an independ- 
ent country. 

In the case o£ the Princes, however, the need for re- 
vising then treaties with the British Crown will be urgent 
and the new terms negotiated by the three parties concerned, 
namely the British Government, Bntish India and the Pnnces 
will form part of the bigger Indo-Bntish Treaty As the 
States will participate in the work of the Union Constituent 
A.ssembly, they will become automatically membem of the 
Indian Union when the new constitution comes into force. 
Under the new political set-up, the States will have new 
duties and responsibihties and may in many cases become 

regarded tKe hirtkrighfc of every human being AU arrangements 
which are beirtg by the Constituent Assembly and any treaties 

which may subs^tijuenlly be brought into existence between the 
Ci6wn and Farliantent of jpreat Britain and a new sovereign, m-- 
dependent Government of India must be sitbject to the fulfilment of 
our hotioutable discharge qf out obligations I hope that We alt 
agreee With that^. A Bill ot pei^haps several Bills Will have to be pre- 
sented to Pathamont atld they Will have to through all their 
stages and that ia the time when fbe final demsion; will Ka^e to be 
takeii Ndfhlng^ be' apeikl by ui at thd moment tbe 

transferen^ie of which will be lany dorogadoh of 

our aoJem U ” ** 
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DIAGRAM 1 

Pielimindry Session of Union Constituent Assembly 
(Others include Sikhs) 

exponents of a. new political philosophy with which the’ 
had so far only a nodding acquaintance The Indo-Britis’ 
Trealy will work as a political safe?y-valve not only for 
peaceful transfer of power from Eutish to Indian hands bi 
lor a gradual transformation of the Princely India itll 
a fulhiiedged democratic unit. 

Ihe cconohSic clauses of the IncfedSrihsh Treaty wi 
have perhaps the most far-roaohmg repercus^^^ns dn 0- 
futuie of this country Even in 1942 CnppfS h&d dedarc 
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bluntly aie not going to make any condition in the 

treaty as regards guaranteeing the vested rights ot Bntibli 
interests in India ; '' But all reasonable safeguards will be 
provided for the safety of British interests so long as those 
do not clash with Indian interests. British co-operation m 
the long-term capital development of India will be welcomed 
and ^provided for in the treaty. As Professor Coupland re- 
marks la his book, "‘The Future of India/' traders every- ^ 
where depend on the goodwill of the people with whom they 
trade. And then he adds significantly : '"In India it must 
be the goodwill not only of business circles but of political 
circles too/' The method of repajmaent of the huge sterling 
balances may figure as one of the important financial clauses 
in the treaty- 

Defence Set-up 

Through a non-violent> constitutional struggle, India has 
been able to wrest power from the hands of the British. But 
freedom in the modem world can be maintained only with the 
help of a well-organised army. The Congress ideology based 
on non-violence is understandable only against the back- 
ground of a struggle for political freedom. Once that freedom 
is gained and power is transferred to Indian hands, the latter 

* Says K. NI. Panikkat in Kis book “The Basis of an Indo-British 
Treaty’ i ’‘Ftankly. the hqtndahon of British vested interests in 
India should be an article of the treaty^ These have been calculated 
to be no more than 600 million pounds and their acquisition by* 
India will* without loss to Britain* kill at one stroke the auspicioft of 
British exploitation, Indian participation in the machinery of overseas 
trade» shipping* exchange, banking and insurance, will give to India 
the necessary confidence in British intentions. Nor would these steps 
misan any financial loss or fall in prestige to England, for a better 
and wore equal assocUtion can be more profitable in every wy^ 
a free and contented InUn has mnch Iq tifici 

in thn way nf industrial ptosperSty. 
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DIAGRAM 2 

Section ‘A’ Constituent Assembly 
must be able to exercise it in all the fields, of national activity.. 
Unfortunately in the province of defence, the, British Gov- 
ernment have so long confined the Indian personnel to the- 
lowest, grades ,of service that a sadden, over-all change-over 
to Indian personnel has to be spread over a period of years. 
In the' tmnsitionai period, Britain will help the Indian 
Goven^meat to expedite the conversion of the Indian Army 
into a cent per cent Indian National Army. The, defe;nce 
clauses of tha' treaty will , mainly relate to the stages : by 
which this process will be completedi "No ImpQri'^ tfadpn 
will be retained in this country'* declared Crippg at fi Press 
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Conference, ''except at the request of or by agieement with 
the new Indian Union/' The continuance of foreign troops 
in ail independent countiy wdl be objected to not only on 
large grounds of policy and prestige but also because such^ 
a stdU‘ of alfair^ will lead Lo embairassing situations in the 
lidd oi loreign iLlations, Said Mr. Amery some time ago, 
"bo long as the drteiue of India requires the permanem 
piiseiicc^-rts rlu^tingaibhed fiom help in a great emergency— 
of British forces, it is obvious that the Government which pro- 
vides these forces is entitled to rciam a measure of control 
over their employment in peace as well as over the external 
policy which may call for their employment in war." Cer- 
tainly Indians do not desire the permanent presence of 
British troops in thus country. On the other hand, they 
would pay any price for a speedy return of non-Indian 
service personnel to their homelands. But so long as British 
troops stay in India, complications as foreseen by Mr. Amery 
are boimcl to arise. ^It is for the country's representatives in 
the Constituent Assembly to work out a treaty in which 
such complications will be kept to a minimmn. 

* The future of British o/Hcets in the Indian Acmy and the Navy 
is the fiubject of an official communique which says ; ‘‘When the 
new constitution comfi$ into force, those British regular officers of 
the Royal Indian Navy or the Indian Army of 20 years* service 
or under at that date who do not wish to continue to serve as such, 
or whom the new Indian Government do not wish to retain, will 
he entitled to apply for transfer to the Royal Navy and the British 
Army respectively. Subject To their individual suitability* they will 
be absorbed by those ^ervicea to the ma^cimum extent possible^ 
TKosse who cannot be absorbed ot do not wish lo transfer will be 
iwitided to compensatory terms on retinnenfc, as will fhosec officers 
of over 20 years' services who, on the introduction of the new con- 
stitution, do Pqt Wi^h to continue tp a&cv^ in the Royal Ipdian Navy 
dk the Indtan Armv. or whom the new Government do noL wish to 
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It is well to remember in this connection that peace is 
indivisible and that Britain with her world-wide interest — ^in 
the Far East, South-East Asia, Australia and the Middle 
East — will continue to be concerned over the defence of 
"^this vast sub-continent and the Indian Ocean area which is 
one of the most strategic centres of the world. Precedents 
have been quoted to show that Britain had received special 
facilities in Egypti Eire and South Africa for purposes of 
mamtaining certain defence measures and a free India may 
be asked to offer similar treaty rights for similar reasons. 
The experience of Egypt should serve us as a pointer. The 
objective of India should be not to get involved in schemes 
of Imperial strategy but to place all her resources, at the 
disposal of the United Nations Organisation which, one 
expects, would work out an over-all scheme of world defence* 
The basis of a free India’s defence policy and programme 
will form the core of the defence clauses of the Indo-British 
Treaty. 

Sectional Constituent Assemhlies 

Let us now have a look at the Sectional Constitutent 
Assemblies. A reference has already been made earlier in 
Chapter II to the fantastic theory that a Sectional Cojustitu- 
ent Assembly might begin work by redrawing the boundaries 
of its provinces and or even abolishing some of tliem ac- 
cording to its political mood then prevailing. Even should 
this be attempted, let no one run away with the impression 
tliat $uch a task would stand ev5n the slightest chance of 
fulfilment, The worst or possibly the best it could do would 
[)e to juako arrangements for the appointment of a Boundary 
Coinmision under the new constitution. It certainly 
not undertak^^so lengthy, so intricate and so controversial 
a task itself/’ The Sapru Committee Report recommended a 
similar remedy for the rectification of provincial boundaries*. 

D • 
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Writing under the heading ''Leading Principles of New Con- 
stitution/' the Report lays down the following procedure : 

While it is not desirable that the new Constitution should 
be delayed by the realigament of provincial boundaries on 
linguistic or cultural considerations^ the Constitution Act 
shall indicate the machinery and prescribe the procedure 
for such x'eahgnmcnL of old provinces and for the creation of 
new provinccb after it has come into force and on such re- 
alignment or creation oE provinces, all consequential amend- 
ments may be made in the constitution/' 

It is true that there is a demand from the rank and 
file for a linguistic redistribution of provinces. The Congress 
is administratively divided into more than twenty such ter^ 
ritories. With the pro$pect of coming freedom, this demand 
is bound to gain strength and will be met to a very large 
extent. But it is important to realise the limits and dangers of 
such centrifugal tendencies. According to Professor Beni 
Prasad, it can be followed up only at the risk of atomising 
the country. ''It weakens the will to reciprocal adjustments 
among groups who do not differ radically from one another 
and who can easily learn to live in amity /^ 

Whether there should be a Group legislature and ex- 
ecutive will be the first question to which an answer will be 
sought from the Sectional Constituent Assembly itself. If the 
decision is in favour of forming a Group legislature and ex* 
ecutive for looking after certain subjects common to the pro- 
vinces of the Group, the cpnstitutioa of the latter will then he 
settled. It is almc^t impossible to visualise the type of con- 
stitution each of the three Groups wfil ultimately hammer 
out for itself. But it is safe to assume that Section A con- 
stitutioxr will be more easily licked into shape than that of B 
and C in view oi ifie even strength of the inr>Jor parties in 
the latter, where tfii^ finely balanced more ox less on a 
parity basis, the d! the Grmip t^ohstitution may 
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present novel problems but they will be less intractable than 
those that will arise m the fashioning of the provincial con- 
stitutions. 

Composite Cabinets 

In the provinces where parties arc evenly balanced, m 
composite form of government will be assured of greater 
success than a Cabinet form. In provinces where one party 
commands an overwhelming majority, it will be equally use- 
useful to have the “composite” form to get the minority’s 
co-operation in the task of administration. The Swiss type 
(composite cabmet) has been recommended very strongly as 
offering a sovereign remedy for the minority problems. In a 
book entitled “The Problem of Minorities and Constitutional 
Democracy as its solution,” Dr. G. S. Mahajani brings out 
the good points of the composite cabinet m the following 
words : “Parliamentary democracy is on a par with the 
law of succession under which only the eldest son inherits, 
die ancestral property. Constitutional democracy is analogous 
to some extent to the law of succession in a joint family ... 
Parliamentary democracy stops short with securing to all 
sections of the people their due share in the parliamentary 
arm only. Constitutional democracy ensures their getting a 
due share both in the executive and in the parliamentary 
arras i. e., throughout the entire constitution. It is an im- 
provement on the parliamentary system first because it ad^- 
apt^ democracy to the needs of a nation of non-homogene~ 
nns composition and secondly because it does not require 
the special conditions trader which alone the parliamentary 
type .pan function.” It has also been claimed that under 
the cotnpoate type of cabinet, “majorities have remained 
majorities bdt minorities have not been subjected to the- 
rjgours of pure majority rale.’ ’ The Sectional Constituent As- 
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^emblies are bound to pay considerable attention to the 
possible adoption ol this system in the provincial and Group 
executives. 

Should all the provinces in a Group have the same type 
of constitution ? While Madras may prefer a Second ' 
Chamber for local reasons, Orissa may not be in a position, 
to afford that luxury. Bengal may feel the need for a Upper 
House while Assam will be content with one. Joint electo- 
rates may look advantageous to Muslims in Bengal and sepa- 
rate electorates may offer a fair chance to every one ia 
Madras. Constitutional devices will have to be adjusted to 
the differing needs of provinces in various stages of political, 
economic and educational development- 

Grouping Confusion 

There has been a terrific confusion of thought as to the 
inherent status of the provinces. On the one hand they have 
been given *'all subjects other than the Union subjects and 
all residuary powers'' and have been given the ^'freedom" to 
form Groups. But the freedom to stand out of any Group 
and carry on directly with the Union is denied to them. 
We can well imagine the Group spider saying to the Provinci- 
al fly : '' Will you just walk into my parlour ? Should 
you feel worried about your future after you have stepped 
inside, you can alwajrs decide to walk out. Who can deny 
you that freedom ? You are the repository of all residuary 
powers- How beautiful and strong you look ! The pro- 
vinces are indeed beautiful 'hnd strong but by a curious twist 
of fortune they lie enmeshed in the spider's web. 

Expking the arbitrary grouping of provinces, Sir^Staf- 
ford Crips tried to the initial oi compulsion 

used against ptp vipces m the fojlovfih^ wo>d^ :,rijtere 

were two way% of matter. ^ Either let the 

the present proyfec^ opt * ttxetdselves jtiio 
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Groups or after the constitution is produced, let the new 
Governments, after tiie whole constitution making is com- 
plete, opt themselves out if they wish. We have chosen the 
second alternative for two reasons First because it follows 
^the suggestion put forward as regards the provinces and a 
single fedeiation. They suggested that all the provinces 
should come in at the l>pgiimmg and could opt out it they 
did not like the constitution when they had seen it. We think 
that this principle should apply to Groups. Second, the 
present legislatures arc not tiuly representative of the whole 
population because of the effect of the Communal Award 
with its weightages...So we discard piesent legislatures as 
decisive for the option and say let it be exercised when the 
first new elections have talcen place, when no doubt there 
will be a much fuller franchise and when, if necessary, the 
precise issue can be raised at the elections This argument 
strikes one as very clever but not so convincing or sincere. 
Since the Congress stands for the unity and integrily of India,, 
it did not insist on the right of the provinces to stand out 
of the Union as it will then constitute a threat to the Union's 
sovereignty. Now the British Delegation says to the Con- 
gress : '^You agreed once that the provinces should not have 
the initial right to stand out of the Union, We now ask you 
to approve of the same principle in respect of Groups/' Tlu> 
approval should have been possible if the Congress had 
favoured the idea of grouping. While it hates the grouping 
system as a whole, it abhors the^very idea of a province 
being compiled to commit political hara Hri by joining 
Group which it does not like. The Congress position was 
made ^uite dear to the Delegation in the course of a letter 
from the Congress President to the Secretary of State during 
the tripartite talks, It said ^'Your reference to two Groups 
of provinces, tire one of the predominantly Hindu provinces 
and die other of the predommantly Muslim provinces, is 
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not clear. The only predominantly Muslim provmces are the 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan. Bengal 
and Punjab have a bare Muslim majority. We consider it 
wrong to form groups of provinces under the Federal Unioii^ 
and more so on religious or communal basis. It also appears 
that you leave no choice to a Province in the matter of join- 
ing a Group. It is by no means certain tliat a Province as 
constituted would like to join any particular group. In any 
event it would be wholly wrong to compel a province to 
function against its own wish, While we agree to the pro- 
vinces having full powers in regard to all remaining subjects 
as wed as the residuary powers we have also stated that it 
should" be open to any province to exercise its option to have 
more common subjects with the Federal Union. Any Sub- 
Federation within the Federal Union would weaken the 
Federal Centre and would be otherwise wrong. We do not, 
■therefore, favour any such dvelopment."' 

But the Britisli Delegation had to appease the Muslim 
League by offering it the essence of Pakistan. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY MEETS 

The Cou'stitueat Assembly has met, Even if the 
heavens were to fall and the earth to split, it would meet ; 
so had said Sardar PateL Indeed the heavens did not fail 
but Mr. Jjnnah. had won, nor did the earth split, but tlie 
Constituent Assembly itself had become a Translated' thing, 
before it actually met. 

Still the Assembly has met and has embarked on its 
historical task with a will to succeed. 

The Constituent Assembly of India has no parallel in 
history. It is a body created by the will of a foreign 
power> professedly for the transfer of power to the people 
of this country. Hence the precise intentions of that power, 
the bonafidcs of its ultimate aims, the lualifides of its im- 
mediate manoudvrings ,the heritage of its past alignments 
and the limitations of its appreciation of India's national 
destiny are all writ large on the peculiar conception of 
that body which was designed to provide, at the same time, 
alibi for Britain's repudiation of its responsibility for the 
past, incitement for a Pakistan hunt, whose unreality wa^ 
no argument against a deadly (demand for it and a glimpse 
of national freedom Which found instantaneous apprecia- 
tion among those whose only mission in life had been an 
urireWting crusade for freedom. It is these mixed motives 
which had ^led to its planning, which have beset the Con- 
stituent Assembly with all the initial diihculties it Is eneownt- 
erihge ’ / ‘ ^ 
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The difficulties axe xeal. It is true that Mr. Jinnah 
may lift the boycott but he may do so only for the purpose 
of carrying on the communal war through other means. Nor 
has the communal situation in the country relaxed ; the 
very fact that Gandhiji had to remain far away from the 
political centre on his hcahng mission in East Bengal signi- 
fies that the tense atmosphere of 'direct action^ has not yet 
cleared completely. No Central body can cogitate revolu- 
tionary changes in the political and constitutional structure 
ot the country under such conditions; for a communal war 
is least propitious to the success of any such revolutionary 
change, being in its very nature a kind of two-sided counter- 
revolution, 

Apart from the difficulties which may be expected 
from the Muslim League and its less prominent satellite 
organisation; fresh difficulties may arise creating divisions 
even among those who have so far shown goodwill in 
working the Constituent Assembty. That body^ as it is 
today, stands debunked more than ever, and debunked 
by those who created it and paraded it but a few months 
ago as providing a passage to our political Paradise. 
By giving a declaration on grouping, however right or 
wrong it might be, the British Government have impugned 
the autonomy of that body and reduced it to a kind of ad 
hoc committee appointed to make recommendations under 
a set of directives, which it cannot afford to ignore. The 
course of controversy on the grouping clauses of the long- 
term plan has been a tortuous one. Probably Mr. Jinnah 
was right in holding that these clauses were intended to 
have ihe effect of violating provincial autonomy fo^r t3get- 
ting n Pakistan or half of it in the guise of group ; or pro- 
bably there some justice on the aide of others^ a vast 
majority of Indians, who interpreted them to mean that 
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DIAGRAM 3 

Section ^ B ' Constituent Assembly 


the iadividiial wishes of the provinces, such as Assam in 
the North-Easteni Group and the North-West Frontier and 
Sind in the North-Western Group v?ould prevail in the initial 
agreements In either case it was clearly the duty of the Bri- 
tish Government to let it be settled by the Federal Cburi Of 
India 'without its own legah intentioiis being gratuitously 
declared m advance. The unfortunate feeling in India 're- 
mains that the opinion was political than legal and wis 
proclaimed against all canons and usage of law Solely for 
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the purpose of retaining at least one Muslim bloc in the 
world in the present mtemational situation. 

The constitutional effect ot the declaration has been 
even more disastrous on the autonomy of the Constituent 
Assembly. Because thi^^ declaration is nothing short ot a 
dicldiiou of what should be that body's policy, This is pre- 
cisely the desidoraturn of Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League 
whose insistence on the subordinate and unsovercign nature 
of the Constituent Assembly derives from their shrewd un- 
derstanding of the identity of aims between themselves and 
the British. In effech it means that the price demanded by 
the League for entering the Constituent Assembly is its sub- 
servience to British intentions and the British declaration 
has since awarded that price to the League, even without 
the latter deciding to enter the Assembly as a qmd pro quo. 
After this act of violation, there is nothing left in the sove- 
reignty of the Assembly, as the British have made it ; but 
if there were any doubt of it, the British declaration has 
also cleared it by stressing that the transfer of power would 
he made only if the constitution devised by the Assembly 
satisfied all 'parts of the country'. Mr, Attlee who is the 
author of this declaration did not probably reckon the fact 
that according to his own declaration provinces could be 
forced into grouping and have a constitution foisted on 
them by a simple majority from other provinces ! 

But in spite of all this, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
captain of the ship of SMe, has proclaimed that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly is sovereign* He only means that it wiE re- 
main sovereign, and once having been created^ it will main- 
itain its sovereignty > all the politico-legal temporisings of 
^,the Bntisfi Government notwithstanding* has Pandit 
failed to emphasise the fact that such sovereignty 
not be mere sovereignty of the majori^ But that the 
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DIAGRAM 4 

Section C ‘ Constituent Assembly. 

ideal of sovereignty would be governed by the consider- 
ation ot achieving agreement among the vanous interests re- 
presented in the Assembly. The question of sovereignty 
can, however, arise only after a constitution is ready formu- 
lated, which Britain can reject only at the peril of provoking 
a conflict bigger than ever in the past. The leaders of the 
Congress arf not unaware of such a danger and that is 
why they have repeatedly described the Constituent As* 
sembly as 5iit a stage m the struggle for freedom, and 
Pandit Nehru has even referred to another Comtituent As* 
sembly if need and occasion shotild arise for it ' 
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DIAGRAM 5. 

Union Constituent Assembly Final Stage (Others include Sikhs) 


The Congress has, however, a positive programme for 
<on^itutioix-xnakmg. Acharya Knpalatu's presidential ad- 
cjr^ss contains a declaration of political ideology, which en- 
visages the setting up of a federal Republic founded on all 
tile known safeguards of democracy, namely equality of 
atvi opportunity for all citizens, decentrahsatw^n of 
thmugh a suitable federal machinery and 
' i^btiomiq decentralisation which lyithont inrpeding pro- 
avoid the evils of concentration of wealth. These 
not meant to fetter the right of fhe Constituent 
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Assembly to determine the principles of the constitution, 
but xemam the best expression of a political doctnne, which 
has found express or implicit acceptance among Indians of 
all parties 

The Constituent Assembly has now a great opportunity. 
It can evolve a constitution, whose provisions may so liberal- 
ly and wisely be formulated as to satisfy even its pre- 
sent detractors, if not all including the professional and 
mveteiate implacables among them If the constitution that 
results IS such as to rally the support of all, dissolving past 
opposition, it will have acquitted its sovereignty without be- 
ing tempted to fight for it. But if even so the counhy has 
to launch a fight to vindicate its sovereignty, the Constituent 
Assembly will have served a great purpose. Either it will 
prove an unqualified success or a cause for a crusade. In 
.either case it wiU prelude a great beginning in our history* 
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EXPERIENCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Amencd " 

The earlietit approaOi to a Constituent Assembly which 
rtsulted m building up a permanent constitution la to be met 
with in the United States of Aracnca. The thirteen English 
roloriics became independent units m 1774-75 and came to 
be governed by self-appointed congresses or conventions. 
The latter laid down the foundations of their future consti- 
tutions, without getting them formally ratified by the electo- 
rate. It was a period of transition as the nation was passing 
through its birth pangs. And it was in 1787 that a special 
convention was called into being for the specific purpose of 
devising a federal constitution for the country. 

Here for the first time a Constituent Assembly in an 
embryonic state was ushered into the stage of modem his- 
tory, Out of the 73 delegates who were elected by the 
States’ legislatures, only 55 attended the convention and of 
these 16 did not sign the final draft of the constitution. When 
the latter was submitted for ratification only eleven out of the 
thirteen states ratified it before the end of 1788. The pro- 
ceedings were held in secret and the presence of seven out of 
thirteen states formed the quorum. The constitution began to 
function from April 30, 1789 with Washington as the first 
President. Most probably we will soon have as the first 
President of the Indian Union a personality who will have 
all the glamour of a George Washington. 

France- 

' The French ate well known for their inventiveness in 
fiHd of politics and no less for their wealth of imagina- 
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tioii in the realm of letters. The French are nothing if not 
brilliant and their brilliance gave birth to great political 
Ideas, The gieate^t contribution of France to the progress 
of mankind was her conception of "Liberty, Equality and 
i?Vatemily^'— a slogan which has toppled many an empire 
and moved men's hearts as no olhei single slogan has. 

The second great contnbution of Fiance to politics was 
her theoiy and practice of the Constituent Assembly method 
All the Republican constitutions of France fiom the year 
1791 have been hammered out by Constituent Assemblies 
returned on universal suffrage. Big and unwieldy, these As- 
semblies should have been. But they weie by no means in- 
efficient or corrupt. Though some of the constitutions turned 
out to be mere paper constitutions owing to fasl-changing 
political conditions, the last one maugurated in 1875 has 
worked successfully for about seventy years. Britain is said 
to enjoy the blessmgs of an 'unwritten constitution' while 
Frjince has been called a classic land of Constituent As- 
semblies. Even today a Constituent Assembly is sitting in 
France deliberating over setting np a new constitutional 
structure for the country. 

Gefmany 

Germany in 1848 was faced with a dilemma very similar 
to the one we are asked to solve today in this country. The 
Revolutionary leaders aimed at unifying Germany under 
one Central Government and to achieve this, they had fo 
win over the symathy of the innuTnerable states, The latter 
were, lu fact, in no mood to sign away their powem to a 
central iiovernment devised on a democratic pattern. But Re- 
volution was stalking through the whole of Europe and the 
German extreihists hit on the democratic device of a CohSfi- 
tuent Assembly. At Fm&furt the Assembly met and its de- 
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liberations lasting for about a year resulted in one of the 
hnest constitutions ever devised by the wit of 
man. The unity of Germany was sought to be strength- 
ened by the silken bonds of democracy. But un- 
fortunately the demociatic movement was suppressed and the^ 
constitution became a dead letter. Here was a lesson for the 
unthinking advocates ol the Constituent Assembly method. 
Yes, the Indian Constituent Assembly may do a fine job of 
work and piodiice a well-balanced constitution. But there 
can be no guarantee that it will be worked out unless those 
who are elected to make it also develop a sanction to enforce 
it when made. On the road to India's freedom, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly wiU be only a half-way house, a resting 
place where the future course of action can be discussed and 
decided subject, of couise, to the political weather prevail- 
ing outside. 

More than seventy years elapsed before the next at- 
tempt was made m Germany. Kaiser had abdicated in 1919 
and the Right wing socialists were keen on giving the country 
a democratic government. The constitution of the last 
Gennan Republic was the result of a Constituent Assembly of 
421 members who met at Weimar. Had this not been re- 
versed by the birth of Nazi dictatorship in 1933, the re- 
cent history of the world would have been far different. The 
constitution broke down not because it was iU-conceived 
but because the inarch of international events had given 
rise to the development of,.FasQism in Germany. 

Ireland 

Aftar centuries of travail and struggle Ireland at last got 
thh dhance of framing a constitution for herself through the 
aching of a Cbhstitueut Assembly in 1922. ^ Elected on a 
wjd^ fraixch^^ the A^mhly had 130 membef^s. , A 
; spade tvork had bfeen dofie by the RroVisiopal Gov- 
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vernment earlier. The latter had set up a Constitution Com- 
mittee of ten members and this committee drafted three 
schemes horn which the Provincial Government hammered 
out the final diaft in consultation with the law officers of the 
(^British and Irish Government. This draft constitution was 
released on June 15, 1922, the day on which elections to 
the Constituent Assembly was to take place. The country 
was in favour of the draft constitution and the Assembly 
passed two readings of the Constitution Bill before going into 
a Committee. After being further amended and revised, the 
Bill received its final approval on October 25, 1922- This 
was followed by a Confirmatory Act of the British Parliament 
and also by a Royal Proclamation on December 6, 1922. 
This gave the Republic of Ireland a Dominion touch, which 
was much resented by the Irish people. According to Prof. 
K. B. Keith, 'Vhile in the case of the Dominions# it has 
been frankly conceded that the Constitution rest without 
exception on the basis of Imperial Acts, the Irish view has 
always been that the constitution was valid apart from the 
Imperial Acts, on the ground that all power in Ireland came 
from the people of Ireland and not from any British grant, 
a doctrine not naturally accepted in the United Kingdom and 
in 1935 formally repudiated by the Privy Council/' The 
Irish view was e^^epressed in Article 2 of the Constitution 
which said : *'A 11 powers of Government and all authority 

legislative, executive and judicial in Ireland are derived from 
the people of Ireland and the same shall be exercised in the 
Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann^ through the organisations 
established by or under and in accord with this Constitu* 
tion/' 

/n interesting characteristic of the Irish Constituent 
Assembly that it had its two distinct personalities* con- 
stitnent and legislative, rigorously separated from one mo- 
ther. -Itw^s the Third DiSul which declared itself into a Com 
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siituent Assembly and urgent measures of a legislative chara- 
Ltd were pasi^ed as decrees or orders of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment According to N. Mansergh, this rigid separation of 
the constituent and legislative power emphasized the more 
important iSbue, namely that; unlike the Dominion Consti- 
tutions, that of the Free State emanated from a National 
Constituent Assembly. As it was generally realised that the 
coualitution would call for a good deal of adjustments la the 
process of its operation; the Constituent Assembly decided 
that amendments to the constitution might be made by ordi- 
)UTy legislative procedure dunng the hrst eight years edter 
enactment This arrjngemeat worked so well that it was 
further extended by another term ol 8 years. The Indian 
Constituent Assembly might with advantage agree to similar 
proceduie ia view of identical conditions prevailing in this 
country. 

Canada 

The first Bntish Colony to get self-governments Canada 
went through an evolutionary process of constitutional de- 
velopment. The Constitutional Act of 1791 was the first en- 
actment of significance under which Upper Canada was 
separated from Quebec. In 1833 came the demand froni 
the leaders of Lower Canada for a Convention to*" bring 
%bout a constitutional settlement. Though this demand was 
tejected by the Secretary of State for Colonies^ Earl of 
was sent with die qsecific purpose of gomg into the 
^hestion of constitutional reforms Durham produced his 
fatuous report known as Durham Report, recommending re- 
sponsible eelTgovemment and the union of tho two Canadas. 
Then followed the Union Act of 1840. 

u 

The first convention to settle the constitutional problem 
riiet in ^^4 wtien a number of resolutions ntitlinjng the 
'Itei-^ of a mew wnstitation were passed and latter approved 
;|gl*te;./£iaaadia£n Parliaanent* Th©' 'Canadian. 4^egates who 
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went to England m 1866 to dEcuss the draft constitution with 
the British Government had the satisfaction of getting their 
scheme latificd finally by the British Parliament. The 
Dominion of Canada came into existence on July i, 1867. 

Australia 

More than one Convention had to meet and deliberate 
ovei long periods before Australia could get a full-fledged 
Dominion constitution, though questions such as the need 
for a Provisional Government and the place of Sovereignty 
did not arise m the acute form m which they made their 
appearance in Ireland. It was an evolutionary process in 
Australia and when public opinion made itself fej-t on the 
need for a federal constitution, the Convention came into 
being* After the election of the President and the appoint- 
ment of the Clerk of the Convention, the Leader of th^ 
House was elected. It was left to him to pilot a senes of 
resolutions laying down the general principles of the con> 
stitution. These resolutions were discussed and passed by 
the entire house before the latter converted itself into three 
committees The first was the Constitutional Committee 
which went into the question of constitutional set-up arid 
distnbution of powers and functions. The second was the 
Finance Committee which took up for consideration all 
teis relating to finance, tajcation, communications and 
mercial practice* The third committee concerned itself with 
matters affecting judiciaiy, its jurisdiction, powers etc. Tho 
outcome of the deliberations of "the last two committees wa3 
reported to the Constitutional Committee. The letter 
quisffioned the help of a Drafting Committee which drafted 
the Bill. On April 12, 1897 the Bill was laid before the 
Convention» The Leader of the House again was entrusted 
with the task of expounding the Bill and getting it passed. 
Though the Convention at this stage converted itself into a 
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committee of the whole house, it took only lo days to give 
its final approval to the BJl, But in September of the same 
year it had to meet again to revise the dratt constitution in 
view of certain amendments suggested by the colonial legi- 
slatures* The entire draft was on the anvil again and it was 
on March i6, 1808 that the bill was finally passed by the 
Convention- The British Pdrliamont ratified the federal 
consititatiou by passing the Commonwealth of Austrialia 
Act of rgoo- 
South Ajnca 

Constitution-making in South Africa had a chequered 
career and it was not till 1908 that a Convention actually 
met. To this National Convention were elected thirty de- 
legates by the four self-governing colonies of Cape Colony, 
Transvalj Ox'aiige Free State and Natal, There was no 
equahty of representation between them. Cape Colony seat 
twelve delegates, Transval eight, Orange Free State and 
Natal five each. The convention sat for over four months 
and produced a constitution based on a unitary basis. This 
draft constitution was laid before the Colonial Parliaments 
for their opinion and their suggestions were incorporated in 
the final draft which sent to England, The Imperial 
Parliament passed the South Africa Act in 1909. 
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-- CABINET DELEGATION’S STATEMENT 
OF MAY, 16 , 

1. On March i5tli last just before the despatch of the 
Cabinet Delegation to India Mr. Attlee, the British Priine 
Minister, used these words ; — 

''My colleagues are going Lo India imth the iniefUion of 
using their utmost endeavours to help her to attain her free-^ 
dom as speedily and fully as possible. What form of Gov-‘ 
ernment is to replace the present regime is for India to de^ 
cide ; but our desire w to help her to set up forthwith the 
machinery for making that decision/" 

'T hope that India and her people may elect to remain 
witliin the British Conunomveallh. I am certain that they 
will find great advantages in doing so.’* 

''But if she docs so elect, it must be by her own free 
will. The British Commonwealth and Empire is not bound 
together by chains of external compulsion. It is a free as- 
sociation of free peoples. II, on the other hand, she elects 
for independence, in our view she has a right to do so, it 
will be for us to help to make the transition as smooth and 
easy as possible,” 

2. Charged in these historic words we — ^fhe Cabinet 
Ministers and the Viceroy — ^have done our utmost to a^t 
the two main political parties to reach agreement upon the 
fundamental ^s$ue of the unity or division of Indii^ After 
prolonged discussions in New Delhi we succeeded in bringing 
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the Congress and the Muslim League together iu Conference 
at Simla, There was a full exchange of views and both 
partiCij were prepaied to make considerable concessions in 
order to try and reach a settlement but it ultimately proved 
impossible to close the remainder of the gap between tb^ 
parties and so no agreement could be concluded. Since no 
agreement has been reached we feel that it is our duty to put 
forward what we consider are the best arrangemests possible 
to ensure a speedy setting up of the new constitution. This 
statement is made with the full approval of Hts Majesty^ s 
Government tn the United Kingdom. 

3. We have accordingly decided that immediate ar- 
rangements should be made whereby Indians may decide 
the future constitution of India and an Interim Government 
may be set up at once to carry on the administration ot 
British India until such time as a new Constitution can be 
brought into being. We have endeavoured to be just to the 
smaller as well as to the larger sections of the people ; and 
to recommend a solution which will lead to a practicable way 
of governing the India of the future, and will give a sound 
basis for defence and a good opportunity for progress in the 
social, political and economic field. 

Unkfersal desire for unity of India 

4. It is not intended in this statement to review the 
voluminous evidence that has been submitted to the Mission r 
but it is right that we should state that it has shown an 
almost universal desire, outside the supportefs of the Muslim 
League, for the unity of India. 

5. tliis considmtion did not* howeveir, deter us fnjii). 
examining cloSely and impartially tlie possibility of a pafti- 
fiWi bf India *, sinee wete pteatlv imbressefi K-o' fha -‘^erv 
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genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they should 
find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hinclu-majority 

rule. 


This feeling has become so strong and widespread 
amongst the Muslims that it cannot be allayed by mere 
paper safeguards If there is to be internal peace in India 
it must be secured by measures which will assure to the 
Muslims a control in all matters vital to tlieir culture, re- 
ligion, and economic or other interests. 


Pakistan diagnosed 

6. We therefore examined in the first instance the 
question of a separate and fully independent sovereign State 
of Pakistan as claimed by the Muslim League. Such a 
Pakistan would comprise two areas ; one in the north-west 
consistbg of the Provinces of the Punjab# Sind, North-West 
Frontier, and British Baluchistan ; the other in the north- 
east consisting of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. The 
League were prepared to consider adjustment of boundaries 
at a later stage, but insisted that the principle of Pakistan 
should first be acknowledged. The argument for a separate 
State of Pakistan was based, first, upon the right of the 
Muslim majority to decide their method of Government 
acording to their wishes, and seconcjlyi upon the necessity to 
include substantial areas in which Muslims are in a minority*, 
in order to makb Pakfetan administratively and economically 

workable. 

The size oi! the non-Muslim minorities in a Pakistan 
GOmprising the whole of the six Pro-viac^s enmnetate^j above 
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'would be very considerable as the following figures^ show : 
North-Western Area — 



Muslim. 

]S!on-Mus\iin. 

Punjab 

16217242 

12,201,577 

North-West Frontier Province 2,788,797 

249,270 

Smd 

3.208,325 

1,326,683 

Br. Baluchistan 

438,930 

62,701 


22,653 294 

13,840,231 

North-Eastern Area — 

62 07% 

37,93% 

Bengal 

33,005,434 

27,301,091 

A^saiu... 

3,442,479 

6,762.254 


36447,913 

34,063,345 


51 69% 

48.31% 

The Muslim minorities 

in the remainder 

of British India 


number some 20 million dispersed amongst a total popular 
tion of 188 million. 

These figures show that the setting up of a separate 
soVer^0ign State of Pakistan on the lines claimed by the 
Muslim League, would not solve tire communal minority pro- 
blem J iicir can we see any justification for including within 
a sovereign Pakistan those distncts of the Punjab and of 
Bengal and Assam in which the population is predominantly 
non-Muslim. Every argument that can be used in feivour of 
Pakistan, can equally in our view be used in favour of the 
exclusion of the non-Musliin areas from Pakistan. This 
point would particularly affect the position of the Sikhs, 

We therefore considered whether a smaller sovereign 
Pakistan confined to the Muslim majority areas alor^ might 
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garded by the Muslim League as quite impracticable because 
it would entail the exclusion from Pakistan of (a} 
the whole of the Ambala and Jnllundur Divisions m the 
Punjab ; (6) the whole ot Assam except the district of 
%lhet ] and (c;) a large part of Western Bengal, including 
Calcutta, in which city the Muslims form 23 6 per cent of 
the population. We ourselves are also convinced that any 
solution which involves a radical partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal, as this would do, would be contrary to the 
wishes and interests of a very large proportion of the in- 
habitants of these Provinces Bengal and the Punjab each 
has its own common language and a long history and tradi- 
tion* Moreover, any division of the Punjab would of neces- 
sity divide the Sikhs leaving substantial bodies of Sikhs on 
both sides of die boundary. We have therefore been forced 
to the conclusion that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign 
State of Pakistan would provide an acceptable solution for 
the communal problem. 

8. Apart from the great force of the foregoing argu- 
ments there are weighty administrative, economic and 
military considerations. The whole of the transportation and 
postal and telegraph systems of India have been established 
on the basis of a united India. To disintegrate them would 
gravely injure both parts of India. The case for a united 
defence is even stronger. The Indian armed forces have 
been built up as a whole for the defence of India as a whole, 
and to break them in two would inflict a deadly blow on 
the long traditions and high degree' of efBciency of the Indian 
and would entail the gravest dangers. The Indian 
Navy ^ud Indian Air Force would become much less eSec- 
tive. The two sections of the suggested Pakistan cpni;?dh 
most vulnerable frontiers in Indip. apd for a 
fenidfe in depth flbe ^area of .Paldstah would b^i insufficient 
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g. A further consideration of importance is the greater 
difficulty which the Indian Stateo would find in asbociating 
themselves with a divided Biitish India. 

xo. Finally there is the geographical fact that the two 
halves of the proposed Pakistan State are separated by soihe 
seven hundred miles and the communications between them 
both in war and peace would be dependent on the goodwill 
of Hindustan. 

XI. We are ikerefore unable to advise the British Goth 
ernment that the pother iMch at present resides in British 
hands should be handed over to two entirely separate sove- 
reign Stales, 

Congress scheme rejected 

12. This decision does not however blind us to the 
very real Muslim apprehensions that their culture and politic- 
al and social Ufe might become submerged in a purely unitary 
India, in which the Hindus with their greatly superior num- 
bers must be a dominating element. To meet this the Con- 
gress have put forward a scheme under which Provinces 
would have full autonomy subject only to a minimum of 
Central subjects, such as Foreign Aftate; Defence and 
Communications. 

Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to take 
part in economic and administrative planning on a large 
scale^ could cede to the Centre optional subjects in addition 
to^ the comphlsory ones mentioned above. 

13. Such a scheme would, in our view, present con- 
siderable constittitional disadvantages and anomalies. It 
Would be very ditficult to work a Central Executive and 
^eg^tatfire in which some Ministem, who dealt with Com- 
' subjected wem vesjiohsibte to the v^hole of India while 

de^lt with Optional subject, would be 
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responsible only to those Provinces which had elected to 
act together in respect of such subjects. This difficulty 
would be accentuated in the Central Legislature, where it 
would be necessary to exclude certain members from speak- 
mg and voting when subjects with which their Provinces 
wxic not concerned were under discussion. 

Apart from the difficulty of working such a scheme, we 
do not consider that it would be fair to deny to other Pro- 
vinces, which did not not desire to take the optional sub- 
jects at the Centre, the right to form themselves into a group 
for a similar purpose. This would indeed be no more than 
the exercise of their autonomous powers in a particular way, 

Indian States 

14. Before putting forward our recommendation we 
turn to deal with the relationship of the Indian States to 
British India. It is quite clear that with the attainment of 
independence by Bribslr India, whether inside ar outside the 
British Commonwealth, the relationship which has hitherto 
existed between the Rulers of the States and the British 
Crown will no longer be possible. Paramountcy can neither 
be retained by the British Crown nor transferred to the new 
Goverameat. This fact has been fully recognised by those 
whom we interviewed from the States. They have at the 
same time assured us that the States are ready and willing 
to co-operat6 in the new development of India. Thfe pre- 
cise form which their co-operation will take must be a mat- 
ter for negotiation during the building up of the new coh- 
stitiifciobial structure, and it by no means follows that it will 
be identical for all the States. We have not therefore dealt 
with the States in the same detah a$ I’rpvjtaees oi 3 Br|tisk 
India in the paragraphs which fedlow*, ,1 ■ 
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15. We now indicate the nature of a solution which 
in our view would be just to the essential claims o{ all parties, 
and would at the same time be most likely to bring about 
a stable and practicable form of constitution for Albindia, 

We recommend that the constitution should lake the 
following basic form : — 

(1) There should he a Union of India, embracing both 

British India and the States, which should deal 
with the following subjects : Foreign Affairs, 
Defence, and Communications ; and should have 
the powers necessary to raise the finances re- 
quired for the above subjects. 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legi- 

slature constituted from British Indian and States 
representatives. Any question raising a major 
communal issue in the Legislature should require 
for its decision a majority of the representatives 
present and voting of each of the two major 
communities as well as a majority of all the 
members present and voting. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union Subjects and aU 

residuary powers should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other 

than those ceded to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with ex- 

ecutives and legislatures, and each Croup could 
deimnme the Provincial subjects to be taken in 
common, 

I ^ 

(6) Th& constitutions df the Union and oj the Gfoups 
’ ' ’^h^uld contain a ■pfovision whereby any ,Prov%nc& 

cout'd, by a majority^ vote of ik L^gkhtwe - 
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sembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of 
the oonstiUition alter an initial period of xo years 
and at lo yearly intervals thereafter, 

x6. It is not our object to lay out the details of a con- 
Nation on the above lines> but to set in motion the machin- 
ery whereby a constitution can be settled by Indians for 
Indians. 

It has been necessary however for us to make this re- 
commendation as lo the broad basis of the future constitu- 
tion because it became clear to us in the course ot our nego- 
tiations that not until tliat bad been done was there any 
hope of getting the two major communities to join in the 
setting up of the constitution-making machinery. 

Elections to Constituent Assembly 

17. We now indicate the constitution-mahing machin- 
ery which we propose should be brought into being forth- 
with in order to enable a new constitution to be worked out, 

18. In forming any Assembly to decide a new Con- 
stitutional structure the first problem is to obtain as broad- 
based and accurate a representation of the whole population 
as is possible. The most satisfactory method obviously 
would be by election based on adult franchise ; but any 
attempt to introduce such a step now would lead to a wholly 
unacceptable delay in the formulation of the riew ConsUtu- 
iion* The only practicable alternative is to utilize the recent- 
ly elected Provincial Legislative Assemblies as the electing 
bodies. There are, however, two factors in their compo- 
sition which make this difficult. First, the numexicJll 
strengfhs of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies do not 
beat the same proportion to the total population in 

vince* Thus, Assam with a population of 10 miHipns. ^ 
Legislative Assembly of xd8 member^ while Bengal, With z 
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population sue times as large, has an Assembly ol only 250 
Secondly, owing to the weightage given to minorities by the 
Communal Award, the strengths of the several communities 
in each Provincial Legislative Assembly axe not an propor- 
lion to thcif numbers in the Province Thus the numbeic^ 
seals reserved for Muslims m the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
IS only 48 per cent of the total, although they form 55 per 
cent of the Provincial population After a most careful con- 
sideration of the various methods by which these inequalities 
might be correciecL we have come to the conclusion that the 
fairest and most practicable plan would be — 

(a) to allot to each Province a total number of seats 

proportional to its population, roughly in the 
ratio of one to a million, as the nearest substi- 
tute for representation by adult suffrage* 

(b) to divide this provincial allocation of seats beL 

ween the mam communities in each Province 
in proportion to their population* 

(c) to provide that the representatives allotted to 

each community in a Province shall be elected 
by the members of that community in its 
Legislative Assembly* 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient to xocogmse 
only three main communities in India : General, itfushm, 
and Sikh, the General' community including all persons 
who are not Muslims or Sikhs. As the smaller minorities 
would, upon the population basis, have little or no repre- 
sentation since they would lose the weightage which assures 
them seats in the Provincial Legislatures, we have ma^e the 
arrangements set out in paragraph 20 below to give them a 
liih, fopresentation upon all matters of special interest to the 
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19. (t) We therefore propose that there shall be elected 

by each Provincial Legislative Abscmbly the following num- 
bers of repiesentativesj each part of the Legislature 
( General Muslim or Sikh) electing its own representatives 
the method ot proportional representation with the sfngle 
transferable vote : — - 


SECTION A 


PROVINCE 

GENERAL 

MUSLIM 

TOTAL 

Madras 

45 

4 

49 

Bombay 

19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 

47 

8 

55 

Bihar 

31 

5 

36 

Central Provinces 

16 

1 

17 

Onssa 

9 

— 

9 

Total 

167 

20 

187 


SECTION B 

PROVINCE GENERAL MUSLIM 

SIKH 

TOTAL 

Punjab 

8 

16 

4 

28 

N W, F, P, 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Sind 

1 

3 


4 

Total 

9 

22 

4 

35 


POVINCE 

SECTION G 

GENERAL MUSLIM 

TOTAL 

Bengal 

27 33 

60 

Assam 

7 3 

10 


Total 34 3<5 

70 


Total fot British India ... 292 

Maximum for Indian States 
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Note^^ln order lo represent the Chi^t Commissioner's Pro- 
vinces there will be added to Section A the Member represent- 
ing Delhi m the Central Legislative Assembly, the Member 
representing Ajmer-Merwara in the Central Legisla* 
tive Assembly, and a representative to be elected by ti^ 
Coorg I.egislative Council, 

To Section B will be added a representative ot British 
Baluchistan, 

(n) It IS the intention that the States should be given in 
the final Constituent Assembly appropnatc representation 
which would not, on the basis of the calculations adopted 
ior British India, exceed 93, but the method of selection 
will have to be determined by consultation. The States 
would in the preliminary stage be represented by a Negotiate 
ing Committee. 

[nt) The representatives thus chosen shall meet at New 
Delhi as soon as possible. 

Procedure 

{iv) A preliminaiy meeting will be held at which the 
general order of business will be decided, a Chairman and 
other officers elected, and an Advisory Committee (see para- 
graph 20 below) on the rights of citizens, minorities, and 
tribal and excluded areas set up. Thereafter the provincial 
representatives will divide up into the three sections shown 
under A, B, and C, in the Table of Representation^ in sub- 
paragraph (i) of this paragraph. 

(u) These sections shall proceed to settle the Prcfvincial 
^ .^j^qnstitutions for the Provinces included in ead^ section, and 
also decide whether any Group Constitution shall be 
for those Provinces and^ if so> with what provincial 
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subjects the Group should deal. Provinces shall have the 
power to opt out of the Groups m accordance with the pro* 
visions of sub-clause {vin) below. 

The representatives of the Sections and the Indian 
‘States shall reassemble for the purpose of settling the Union 
Constitution. 

{vii) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions 
varying the provision^ of paragraph 15 above or raising any 
major communal issue shall require a majority of the repre- 
sentatives present and voting of each of the two major com- 
munities. 

The Chairman of the Asfsembly shall decide which ( if 
any) of the resolutions raise major communal issues and 
shcdlt if so requested by a majority of the representatives 
of either of the major commumtiesj consult the Federal Court 
before giving his decisiom 

{viu) As soon as the new constitutional arrengements 
have come into operation^ it shall be open to any Province 
to elect to come out of any Group m which it has been 
placed. Such a decision shall be taken by tire new legis- 
lature of the Provmce after the first general election under 
tire new constitution, 

Minority and Fundamental Rights 

20. The Advisory Conamittee on the rights of citisjens, 
minorities^ and tribal and excluded areas should contain full 
representatiorL of the interests affected, arid their function will 
be to report to the Union Constituent Assembly upon the 

of Fundamental Rights^ the clauses for the protection of 
minorities, and a scheme for the administration of the tribal 
and excluded areas, and to advise whether these tights 
should be huioxporated in the Provintial, Gr6up/ df Wm 
coristitutidri. ' t ‘ 
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21 . His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request 
the Provincial ‘ Legislatures to proceed with the election ot 
their representatives and the States to set up a Negotiating 
Committee. It is hoped that the process ol constitution- 
making can proceed as rapidly as the complexities of th^ 
task permit so that the intenm period may be as short as 
possible, 

22. It will be necessary io negotiate a Treaty between 
the Union ConsUiueni Assembly and the United Kingdom to 
provide for ceHain matters arising out of the traiisfer of 
pother, 

''Interim'' Government 

23. While the constitutiou-making proceeds, the ad- 
ministration of India has to be carried on. We attach the 
greatest importance therefore to the setting up at once of an 
interim Government having the support of the major political 
parties. It is essential during the interim penod that there 
should be the maximum of co-operation in carrying through 
the difficult tasks that face the Government of India. Besides 
the heavy task of day-to-day administration, there is the 
gi’ave danger of famine to be countered ; there are decisions 
to be taken in many matters of post-war development which 
will have a far-reaching effect on Indians future ; and there 
are important international <x)nferences in which India has 
to be represented. For all these purposes a Government 
having popular support is necessary. The Viceroy has al- 
ready started discussions to this end^ and hopes soon to 
'form an Interim Govemmeul in which all the portfolios, 
ndudlng that of War Membcr> will be held by Indiaif lead- 
^ having the full confidence of the people. ^Xfie British 
J^ernment, recognising the significance p£ tfie changes ^ 
tip tlqveniment of India, wiU give the fullest measure Of 
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co-operation to the Government so formed in the accomplish- 
ment of its tasks of administration and in bringing about as 
rapid and smooth a transition as possible. 

To the leader^ and people of India who now hg.ve 
ti^opportunity of complete independence we would finally 
say this. We and oui Government and countrymen hoped 
that it would be possible for the Indian people themselves to 
agree upon the method of framing the new constitution under 
which they will live. Despite the labours which we have 
shared with liie Indian Paities, and the exercise of much 
patience and goodwill by all, this has not been possible. 
We therefore now lay before you proposals which, after 
listening to all sides and after much earnest thought, \ve trust 
will enable you to attain your independence in the shortest 
time and with the least danger of internal disturbance and 
conflict. These proposals may not, of course, completely 
satisfy all parties, but you will recognise with us that at this 
supreme moment in Indian history statesmanship demands 
mutual accommodation. 

*We ask you to consider the alternative to acceptance of 
these proposals. After all the efforts which we and the Indian 
Parties have made together for agreement, we must state 
that in our view there is small hope of peaceful settlement by 
agreement of the Indian Parties alone. The alternative 
would therefore be a grave danger of violence, chaos, and 
even civil war. The result and duration of such a distur- 
bance cannot be foreseen : but it is certain that it would be a 
terrible disaster for many millions of men, women and 
children. This is a possibility which must be regarded with 
equal r-^bhorrence by the Indian people, our own couhtrjt« 
men, and the world as a whole. 

Wo iherefore lay these proposals befdre you i« the 
profound hope that they hdUI be accepted and operated by 
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you in the spirit of accommodation and goodwill in which 
they are offered. We appeal to all who have the future 
good of India at heart to extend their , vision beyond their 
own community interest to the interests of the whole four 
hundred millions of the Indian people. 

We hope that the new independent India may choose 
lo he a member of the British Commonwealth. We hope 
in any event that you imll remain in close and friendly asso- 
ciation with our people* But these are matters for your own 
free choice. Whatever that choice may be loe look forward 
with you to your ever increasing prosperity among the 
great flattens of the world, and to a future even more glori- 
ous thc^n your past. 
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CABINET DELEGATION’S STATEMENT ’ 
OF MAY, 25 

The Delegation have considered the statement of the 
President of the Muslim League dated 22nd May and the 
Resolution dated 24th May of the Working Committee of 
the Congress. 

2. The position is that since the Indian leaders, after 
prolonged discussion, failed to arrive at an agreement, the 
Delegation put forward their recommendations as the nearest 
approach to reconciling the views of the two main parties. 
The scheme stands as a whole and can only succeed if it is 
accepted and w^orked in a spirit of cooperation. 

3* The Delegation wish also to refer briefly to a few 
points that have been raised in the statement and resolu- 
tion. 

Constituent Assembly to he sovereign 

4. The authority and the functions of the Constituent 
Assembly, and the procedure which it is intended to follow 
are clear from the Cabinet Delegation's statement. Once the 
Constituent Assembly is formed and working on this basis, 
there is no intention of interfering imth its discretion or 
estioning it^ decisions. When the Constituent Assembly has 
completed its labours, His Majesty's Government will re- 
commend to Parliament such action as may be necessary 
for tlxe cession^ of soveredgiity to the Indian f>eople, 
only to two matters which are mentioned in the statement 
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and which we believe are not controversial, namely, ade- 
quate provision tor the protection of the minoiitics ( para- 
graph 20 of the Statement) and willingness to conclude a 
treaty with His Majesty's Government to cover mailers aris- 
ing out of the transfer of power (paragraph 25 of the Sta^ 
rnent). 

X X X X X 


Grouping 

8. The interpretation put by the Congress rcsolutioix 
on paragraph 15 of the Statement to the effect that the Pro- 
vinces can m the hrst instance make the choice whether or 
not to belong to the section in which they are placed does 
not accord with the Delegation's intentions. The reasons for 
the grouping of the Provinces are well known and this is an 
essential feature of the scheme and can only be modified 
by agreement between the parties. The right to opt out 
of the Groups after the constitutioU-making has been com" 
pleted will be exercised by the people themselves, since at 
the first election under the new provincial constitution this 
question of opting out will obviously be a major issue and all 
those entitled to vote under the new franchise will bo able 
to take their share in a truly democratic decision. 

g. The question of how the States representatives 
should be appointed to the Constituent Assembly is clearly 
one which must be discussed with the States. It is not a 
Tnatlor for decision by Delegation. 

hiterim Government 

xo* It is agreed that the Interim Govemmeal will 
i\ave a new basis. Thai basis is ihatt all portfolios, inclitd- 
of the War Member^ will be held by Indians ; and 
Members will be selected In cdixstiiliation with the 
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Indian political parties These are very bignilicaiit changes 
in the Government of India, and a long step towaids m- 
dependnce. TLM.G will recognise the effect of these 
changes, will attach the fullest Aveighl to them, and will 
give to the Indian (.lovcinmcnt the greatest possible Irceddm 
inTfiS exercise of the day-to-day administiation of India, 

II As the Congress statement recognises, the present 
Constitution must continue during the interim period ; and 
tile Interim Government cannot therciore be made legally 
icsponsible to the Central Legislature, There is, however, 
nothing to prevent the Members of the Government, indi- 
vidually or by common consent, from resigning, if they fail 
to pass an important measure through the Legislature, or 
if a vote of nbn-confidGnee is passed against them. 

12. There is ol course no intention of retaining British 
troops in India against the wish ot an independent India 
under the new Constitution ; but during the interim period, 
which it is hoped will be short, the British Parliament has, 
under the present constitution, the ultimate responsibility for 
the security of and it is necessary therefore that 

British troops should remain. 



3 

’“memorandum on STATES' TREATIES 
AND PARAMOUNTCY 

[This is in amplification of paragraph 14 0/ the 
Statement issued on May L^th by the Cohinet 
Delegation and His Excellency the Viceroy and was 
presented to His Highness the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes A 

I. • Prior to the recent statement of the British Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons an assurance was given 
to the Princes that there was no intention on the part of the 
Crown to initiate any change in their relationsliip with the 

Crown to initiate any change in their relationship with the 

ments without their consent. It was at the same time stated 
that the Princes' consent to any changes which might emerge 
as a result of negotiations would not unreasonably be with- 
held- The Chamber of Princes has since confirmed that 
the Indian States fully share the general desire in the country 
for the immediate attainment by India ot her full stature. 
H. M. G, have now declared that if the Succession Govern- 
ment or Governments in British India desire independence, 
no obstacle would be placed in their way. The efEect of 

these announcements is that all those concerned with the 

future of India wish her to attain a position of independence 
within or without the British Commonwealth- The Delega- 
tion have come here to assist in resolving the difficulties 
Virhich stand in the way of India fulfilling this wish, 

a* During the interini period, which must elapse be- 
the coming into opemtion of a new Constitutional $tru- 
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cturc under which Bntish India will be independent or fully 
bclt-governing, paramountcy will leinain in opeiation. But 
the Britibh Government could not and will not iu any circum- 
btanceb Iranbtor paramountcy to an Indian Government. 

3. Iu the meaiiwliile, the Indian States are in a posi- 
tion to play an important part in the formulation of the 
new Constitutional structure for India, and H.M.G* have 
been informed by the Indian States that they desire, in 
their own interests and in the interests of India as a whole, 
both to make their contribution to the framing of the 
structure, and to take their due place in it when it is com- 
pleted. In Older to facilitate this they will doubtless 'Streng- 
then their position by doing everydiing possible to ensure 
that their adminislralions conform to the highest standard. 
Where adequate standards cannot be achieved within the 
existing resources of the Stale they will no doubt arrange; 
in suitable cases to form or join administrative units large 
enough to enable them to be fitted into the constitutional 
stmetme. It will also strengthen the position of States dur~ 
ing this foiinulative period if the various Governments 
which haye not already done so take active steps to place 
themselves in close and constant touch with public opinion m 
their State by means of representative institutions. 

4. During the Interim period it will be necessary for 
the States to conduct negotiations with British India in re- 
gard to the future regulation of matters of common concern^ 
especially in the economic and financial field. Such nego- 
tiation, which will bo necessary whether the States desire to 
participate in the new Indian Constitutional structure or not, 
will occupy a pnsiderable period of time, and since some 
of these negotiations may well bo incomplete when the 
structure comes into being, it wiD, in order fo avoid, admini-v 
strative difficulties, be necessary to arrive at an understand- 
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ing between the States and tliose likely to control the suc- 
oebsion Government or Governments that for a period of 
lime the then existing ariangements as to these malteis of 
common concern should continue until the new agreements 
arc coinpletecL In this matter, the British Govemmdht and 
the Crown Bepresentativo will lend such assistance as they 
can should it be so desired* 

5 When a new fully sclhgoveming or independent 
Government or Governments come into being in British 
India^ H, M* G's influence with these Governments will not 
be such as to enable them to cany out the obligations ot para- 
mountcy* Moreover, they cannot contemplate that Biitish 
troops would be retained ui India for this purpose. Thus, as a 
logical sequence and in view of the desires expie^sed to them 
on behalf of the Indian Slates, His Majesty’s Government 
will cease to exercise the powers of paramo uritcy. This 
means that the rights of the States which flow from their 
leklionship to the Crown will no longer exist and that all 
the rights surrendered by the Stales to the paramount power 
will return to the States. Political arrangements between the 
States on the one side and the British Crown and Rxitish 
India on the other will thus be brought to an end. The void 
will have to be filled either by the States entering Into a 
federal relationship with the successor Government or Gov- 
ernments in British India, or failing tliis, entering into 
particuak political arrangements with it or them. 
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''"IsORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE’S BROADCAST 

Extrach frojH the Sea'ctary of Slate for Indian 
broadcast made on lidh May icj4r> 

liic u orris which I shall speak lo you jit conccrnetl 
eiilh the Puturo nt a great people — the people at India. There 
IS a passionate desire in the hearts ot Indians expressed by 
the leaders of all Ihclr political paitie-. for independence. 
His Majesty’s Government and the British people as a whole 
arc fully ready to arcoid this independence whether within 
or without the British Commonwealth and hope that out of 
it will spring a lasting and friendly associatioii between our 
two peoples on a footing of comp)loto equality. 

X X X X X 

While \vc recognise the reality of the fear of the filusUni 
League* that in a purely unitary India their community with 
its own culture and w’ay of life might become submerged in. 
a majority Hindu rule, we do not accept the setting up of a 
separate Muslim sovereign state as a solution of the commun- 
al problem^ ''Pakistan/^ as the Muslim League would call 
their state, rrould not consist solely of Muslims ; it would 
contain a substantial minority d 5 other communities which 
\vould average over 40 per cent and in certain wide areas 
would^even constitute a majority, as for instance in the city 
ot Calcutta where the MusUrns form less than one-third of the 
population, "^Moreover the complete separation of Pakistan 
fiom the rest of India would in our view gravely endanger 
the defence of the whole country by spUttmg.tho army ihto 
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two and by preventing that defence in depth which is essen- 
tial in modem war. We therefore do not suggest the adop- 
tion of this proposal. 

f 

Three'Tier Condilutmi 

Our own recommeudations contemplate a constitution of 
throe tiers at the top ol which would be the Union of India 
with ail execiitho and legblatme empowered to deal with 
the essential subjects of external affairs, defence and com- 
munications and the finance necessary for these services. 
At the bottom would be the provinces which would have, 
apart bom the subjects I have just named, complete auto- 
nomy. 'But we contemplate further that provinces will wish 
to unite together m groups to carry out, in common, services 
covering a wider area than that of a single province, and 
these groups may have, if they wish, legislatures and execu- 
tives which in that event will be intermediate between those 
of the provinces and tliose of the Union* 

On this basis which makes it possible for the Muslims to 
secure the advantages of a Pakistan without mcuiring the 
dangers inherent in the division of India we invite ^Indians 
of all parties to take part in framing a constitution* The 
yiceroy will accordingly summon to New Delhi reprosentives 
of British India who will he elected by the members of the 
provincial legislatures in such a way that as nearly as pos- 
sible for each one million of the population there will be one 
representative, and that ilic proportion between the repre- 
sentatives of the main communities will be on the same 
basis. 

‘^oteiuf0 

So far I have said nothing about the Indian States 
tQtnpiise a third of the area of India and ddntain 
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about one quaiter ot the whole population. These States at 
piesent are each separately go veined and have individual 
relationships with the British Crown. There is general re- 
cognition that when British India attains independence the 
p-s^ygn oi these States cannot remain unaffected, and it is. 
anticipated that they will wish to take part in the consti- 
tution-making process and be represented m the all-India 
union. It does not however he within our piovince to decide 
these matters in advance as they will have to be the subject 
ot negotiation with the States bcloie action can be taken. 

The essence of statccralt is to envisage the probable 
course of futuie events but no statesmen can be wise enough 
to frame a constitution w'hich will adecjuately meet all the 
lequircments of an unknown future We may be ‘confident 
therefore that the Indians on whom falls the responsibility ol 
creating the initial constitution will give it a reasonable 
flexibility and will make provision tor it to be revised and 
amended as required from time to lime. 

X X X X X 

The Government and people of Biilam arc not only will- 
ing, they aie anxious to play their full part in achieving 
this result. But the cnn^jtitution lor India has to be iramed 
by Indians and worked by Indians when they have brought 
it into being. Wc appreciate to the lull the difficulties which 
confront them in einbaiknig on this task. We have done 
and wc will continue to do all thg.t lies m our power to help 
them to overcome these difficulties But the respon.sibility 
and the opportunity is thelr^ and m their fulfilment of it we 
wish them godspeed. 
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EXPOSITION OF THE CABINET DELEGAT^OTTS 
STATEMENT BY SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 

The lii^t thing I want to point out is what the State- 
ment does }H)t purport to do It is of no use ai>kmg us ''How 
do you propO'^e to do this oi that The answer will be we 
don't propose to do anything as regards decision upon a 
constitution, that is not for us to decide. 

What we have had to do is to lay down one or two 
broad principles of how the constitution might be constructed 
and recommend those as foundations to the Indian People. 
You will notice wc use the word ''recommend" with regard 
to the ultimate constitutional forms with which wc deal. 

You may quite fairly ask, ‘'But why do you recommend 
an^dhing ; why not leave it to the Indians ?" The answer 
is that wc are most anxious to get all Indians into some 
constitution making machinery^ as quickly as possible and 
the block at present is in this matter. We are Ihercfoic by 
this means trying to remove the block so that the constitu- 
tion-making may start and progress freely and rapidly. We 
hope veri^ carucsOy that that will be the effect. 

Indiati Indepe?idence ^ 

Now that it has been finally and absolutely decided 
that India is to have the complete independence she ^lesires, 

' whether witliin or without the British Commonwealth as she 
we are anxious that she shall have Ct as soon as 
• ' ^nd the soonest h when there is a new constitutional 

decided upon by the Indian People. 
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It has been decided to make a start with the constitu- 
tion-making right away. This does not mean a decision a::^ 
to what the constitution shall iiually be, that 15 for decision 
j)V the repicsonlativco of the Indian People. Whal it^doc:^ 
meSh lb that the deadlock which has prevented a ^art ou 
the process of constitution-makiug is to b(‘ removed ome 
and for all. 

Special Pyovi^sion and Ba'stc Formula 

The form in which ve propose that the coristitutiou 
making bodies should be assembled is important for tills re- 
ason. It pel mils of arriving at constitutions in the recom- 
mended form. It goes a little further than that in" one re- 
spect. As we believe and hope that the two parties will come 
into this constitution making ou the ba^cs of our recom- 
mendations it would not be fair to either of them it the funda- 
mental basis which we recommend could be easity departed 
from. So we stipuplate that a departure from that basis 
which is laid down in paragraph 15 of the Statement should 
only be made if a majory of both cotnmunitits agree to it. 
That I think is eminently fair to both parties- It does not 
mean that no departure can be made from the recommenda- 
tions, but it does mean that the special provisions I have 
mentioned will apply to such resolutions in the Constituent 
Assembly of the Union. That is one special provision as 
to particular majorities, the only other is in relalioa to 
matters raising any major comtxiunal issue when a similar 
rule will apply. All the rest is left to the free play of dis- 
cussion a 7 id vote. 

Now a word about the States. The Statement ra para- 
graph. 14 makes the positiou quite clear that paramoimtcy 
cannot be continued after the new constitution comes into 
operation, nor can it be handed over to anyone else. It 
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isn't necessary for me to stale — I am sure — that a conti'act 
or arrangement ol this hind cannot be handed over to a 
third party without the consent of the States. They will 
therefore become wholly independent but they have exgn;^ 
ed their wish to negotiate their way into the Union, and 
that is a matter wo leave to negotiation between the Stales 
and the BriUbh Indian parties. 


There is one other impoitant provision which I would 
like to stress as it is somewhat novel m constitution-making, 
Wc wore met by the dif&culty of how we could deal fairly 
with tlie smaller minorities, the Tribal and the excluded 
areas. In any constitution-making body it would be quite 
impossible to give them a weightage which would secure lor 
them any effective influence without gravely upsetting the 
balance between the major parties. To give them a tiny 
representation would be useless to them. So we decided that 
minorities would be dealt v/ith really in a double way. The 
major minorities, such as the Hindus in Muslim provinces, 
and the Muslims in Hindu provinces, the Sikhs in the 
Punjab and the depressed classes who had considerable re- 
presentation in a number of Provinces would be deait with 
by proportional representation in the main construction of 
the constitution-making bodies But in order to give these 
minorities and particularly the smaller minorities like the 
Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians and also the Tribal 
icpresentatives a better^ opportunity of influencing 

minority provisions, we have made provision for the 
setting up by the constitution-making body of 

^ M influential advisor 3 J^ Commission which will take theriniti- 
in the preparation of the list of fundamental rights, 

, mmority J)rotection clauses and the proposals for the 
of Tribal and Excluded areas. This Commfe^ 
1 ' mufe its xccornmendarions to the constitution-^ 

iiti "ly" ;^i I' . 
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making body and will also suggest at which stage or stages 
in the constitution these provisions should be inserted, that 
is whether in the Union, Group or Provincial Constitutions 
or m any two or more of them. 


''Inirinsically and as legally interpreted, the State 
Paper seems to me to be a brave and frank document. Never- 
theless, the official interpretation would appear to be different 
from the popular. If it is so and prevails it tviU be a bad 
omen. Durmg the long course of the history of British rule 
in India, the official interpretation has held sway. And, it 
has been enforced. I have not hesitated before now to say 
tliat the office of the law-giver, judge and executioner is 
combined in one person in India. Is not the State Dom- 
nient a departure from the imperialistic tradition ? I have 
answered 'yel’.”-— Mahatma Gandhi in Eanjan, 
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CORRESPONDENCE DURING TRIPARTITE 
TALKS ^ 


Ba^i^ for Negoiiatiotis 

{Loiter from I ord PcihiLk-Livtvrence io Maulana Abut 
Kalam Azad and Mr. finnah. Dated 2yth April 1946 ) 

The Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy 
have carefully reviewed the opinions expressed to them by 
tlie vaiious representatives they have interviewed and have 
come to the conclusion that they should make one further 
attempt to obtain agreement between the Muslim League 
and the Congress. 

They realise that it would be useless to ask the two 
Parties to meet unless they were able to place before them a 
basis of negotiation which could lead to such an agreement. 

I am therefore asked to invite the Muslim League to 
send four negotiators to meet the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy together with a similar number from the Congress 
Working Committee with a view to discussuig the possibility 
of agreement upon a scheme based upon the following 
fundamental principles : — 

Suggested outline of ConstiiiUmi 

The future constitutional structure of, British India to 
be as follows : — 

A Uniio% Gpvi^mment dealing with the following sub- 
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Foreign Affair-*, Delcnce and Communications, There 
will be two groups of Provinces, the one of the predo- 
minantly Hindu Provinces and the other ot the piodo- 
mmantly Muslim Provmccb, dealing with all othur subjects 
which tlie provinces in the icspcclivc group'^ de^irc^ to she 
dcaTr^nth in common. Ihe Provincial Coveuiments will 
deal with all other subjects and will have all the icsicUury 
Sovereign rights 

It IS contemplated that the Indian States will take their 
appiopnate place in this structure on terms to be negoliatei] 
with them. 

1 would point out that we do not think it either neces- 
sary or desirable turther to elaborate these principles as all 
other matters could be dealt with in the of the nego- 

tiations. 

If the Muslim League and Congress arc prepared to 
enter into negotiations on this basis, you will perhaps be 
so good as to let me know the names of the four people 
appointed to negotiate on their behalf As soon as I receive 
these I will let you know the locus of the negotiations which 
will in all probability be in Simla, where the climate will 
be more temperate » 
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CONGRESS PRESIDENT REPLIES 


{Letter from the Prcstdcjit oj the Congress to Lord Pethick- 
Laiortncc, Dated 2 ,Uli April 1946,) 


1 thank ynu for your letter of April 27th. I liave con- 
sulted my colleagues of the Congress Working Committee in 
regard to the suggestion made by you^ and they deshe me to 
inform you that they have always been willing to discuss 
fully any matters concerning the future of India with re- 
presentatives of the Muslim League or any other organisa- 
tion- I must point out, however^ that the ' '’fundamental 
principles"' which you mention require amplification and 
elucidation in order to avoid any misunderstanding. 


As you are aware, wc have envisaged a Federal Union 
ot autonomous units Such a Federal Union must of neces- 
sity deal with certain essential subjects of w^hich defence 
and its allied subjects are the most important. It rmust be 
organic and must have both an executive and legislative 
machinery as well as the finance relating to these subjects 
and the power to raise revenues for these purposes in its 
own right. Without these functions and powers it would 
be weak and disjointed and defence and progress in general 
would suffer. Thus among the common subjects in addition 
to Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications, tber^ 

fT 

Sjioald be Curreacy, Customs, Tariffs and such other suh- 


" lecte as may he found on closer scrutiny to "be mtimately 
to Uiem* 
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Your relerencc to two groups of Provinces, the one of 
Ihc predominantly Hindu Provinces and the other of the 
predominantly Muslim Provinces, is not clear. The only 
piedominantly Muslim Provinces arc the North-West 
Fn^irtticr Province, Sind and Baluchistan. Bengal and 
Punjab have a bare Muslim majority. We consider it wrong 
to form groups of Provinces under the Federal Union and 
more so on religious or communal basis. It also appears 
that you leave no choice to a Province in the matter oC 
joining or not joining a group. It is by no means certain 
Lhat a Province as constituted would like to join any parti- 
cular group. In any event it would be wholly wrong to 
compel a Province to function against its own wish. While 
we agree to the Provinces having full powers in regard to 
dll remaining subjects as well as the residuary powers, we 
have also stated that it should be open to any Province to 
exercise its option to have more common subjects with the 
Federal Union. Any sub-federation within the Federal 
Union would weaken the Federal Centre and would be other- 
wise wrong. We do nop therefore, favour any such develop- 
ment. 


Kcgarding the Indian States we should like to make it 
clear that we consider it essential that they should be parts 
of the Federal Union in regard to the common subjects men- 
tioned above. The manner of their coming into the Union 
can be considered fully later. 

You have referred to cerLain "fundamental principles’* 
but there is no mention of the basic issue before us, that 
is, Indian independence and the consequent withdrawal of 
die British aimy from India. It is only on this basis that 
we can discuss the future of India, or any inteiun arrange* 
ment. 
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While we are ready ta carry on negoUations with any 
party as to the' future of India we must state our convictions, 
that reality will be absent from any negotiations whilst an 
outside ruling power still exists in India. 

I have asked three of my colleagues of the 
Working Committee, namely. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan to 
accompany rae in any negotiations that may take place 
a result of your suggestion. 
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^ LEAGUE PRESIDENTS REPLY 

{Letter from the President of the Muslim League to Lord 
Pcthick-Lawrence, dated 2gth April T946-) 

I thank you for your letter of the 27th April, which 
I placed before my Working Committee yesterday mornings 

My colleagues and I fully appreciate the further attempt 
that the Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy 
are making to bring about an agreement between the Muslim 
League and the Congress by proposing a meeting of the re-- 
presenlatives of the two organisations for the purpose of 
negotiating an agreement. They, however, desire me to 
invite your attention to the position taken up by the Muslim 
League since the passing of the Lahore Resolution in 1940 
and, thereafter, successively endorsed by the All-India 
Muslim League Sections and again by the Convention of 
the Muslim League Legislators, as recently as the 9th of 
April, 1946, as per copy enclosed. 

The Working Committee desire to point out that many 
important matters, both of principle and detail, in your brief 
letter, require elucidation and clarification, which, in their 
opinion, can he achieved at th^ meeting proposed by you. 

Therefore, without prejudice or commitment, the Work- 
ing Committee, in their anxiety to assist in finding an agreed 
solution of the Indian constitutional problem^ have autfiorfe- 
ed me to nominate three representatives on behalf of the 
Muslim League to participate in the 
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The following arc the four names : — 

"t. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 

*2. Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, 

3. Nawabzada Liaqnal Ali, Khan, and 

4. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, 

AGENDA 

1. Groups of Provinces — 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Method of deciding Group subjects. 
•(c) Character oi Group organisation. 

2. Union — 

(a) Union subjects. 

(b) Character of Union Constitution, 

(c) Finance. 

3. Constitution-making Machinery — 

'{a) Composition. 

(6) Fimctious. 


(i) in respect of Union; 

(ii) in respect of Groups ; 
'(i«) in respect of Provinces. 
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SQNSTITUENT ASSEMBLY TO GIVE EFFECT 
TO INDEPENDENCE 

(Letter from the President of Congress to Lord Pethick- 
Laurence f dated Hh May, 1946). 

My colleagues and I followed with care the x:)roceedings 
of the conference ye&terday and tried to understand what 
our conversations w^exe leading up to. J confess to feeling 
somewhat mystified and disturbed at the vagueness of our 
talks and some of the assumptions underljdng them- While 
we would lilce to associate ourselves with every effort to ex“ 
plore ways and means of finding a basis for agreement, we 
must not deceive ourselves, the Cabinet Mission or the re- 
presentatives of the Muslim League into the belief that tlie 
way the conference has so far proceeded furnishes hope of 
success. Our general approach to the questions before us was 
stated^ briefly in my letter to you of April 28tb. We find 
that this approach has been largely ignored and a contiaiy 
method has been followed. We realise that some assump- 
tions have to be made in the early stages as otherwise there 
can be no progress. But assumptions which ignore or run 
contrary to fundamental issues arc likely to lead to mis- 
understandings during the latef stages. 

BriUsh Atniy in India 

In my letter of April I stated that the ,i^sue 
l^efore ijs "was tlia-t of ,i^depejidence ; thfe con- 

sequent wilhd.iu.wal of the BtiUsb, amy , IndiUj for 
there, can te n6 independence so long ife a foref^ 
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anny on Indian soil* We stand for the mdependeuce of the 
whole of India now and not in the distant or near future. 
Other matters are subsidiary to this and can be fitly discuss- 
ed a^id decided by the Constituent Assembly. 

At the conference yesterday I referred to this agahTand 
\vc were glad to find tliat you and 3^oui colleagues, as well 
as the other members of the conference; accepted Indian 
independence as the basis of our talks It was stated by 
you that the Constituent Assembly would finally decide 
about the nexus or other relationship that might be esta- 
blished between a free India and England, While this is 
perfectly true, it does not affect the position now, and that is 
the acceptance of Indian independence now. 

If that IS bo then certain consequences inevitably follow. 
We felt yesterday that there was no appreciation of these 
consequences. A Constituent Assembly is not going to de- 
cide the question of independence , that question must be 
and, we take it, has been decided now That Assembly will 
represent the will of the free Indian nation and give effect 
to it. It is not going to be bound by any previous arrange- 
ments, It has to be preceded by a Provisional Government 
wMch must function, as far as possible, as a government of 
free India, and which should undertake to make all arrange- 
ments for the transitional period. 

Grouping 

In our discussions yesterday repeated references were 
made to '"groups'" of Provinces functioning together, and 
it wa^ eveti suggested that such a group would have m ex- 
ecutive and iegfelative machinery. This method of grouping 
l|^ not so far diseteed by us but still our talks seemed 
this, I should like to make it very blear 
'Mfiteily opposed to any executive or legislative 
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machinery for a group of Provinces or anils of the Federa- 
tion. That will mean a sub-fecleratjouj if not something 
inore> and wc have already told you that we do not ac- 
cept this It would result in creating three layers of cxecu- 
fcivc'-^id legislative bodies, an arrangement which wilf be 
cumbrous, static and disjointed, leading to continuous 
friction. Wc are not aware of miy such arrangement in 
any country. 

We are emphatically oi opinion that it is not open to 
the contercnce to entertain any suggestions for a division of 
India. If this is to come, it should come through the Con- 
stituent Assembly free from a 037 influence of tire present 
governing power. 

Another point we wish to make clear is that wc do not 
accept the proposal lor parity as between groups in regard 
to the executive or legislature. We realise that everything 
possible should be done to remove fears and suspicions from, 
the mind of every group and community. But the way 
to do this is not by unreal methods which go against the 
basic principles of democracy on which we hope to build up 
our constitution. 
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" SUGGESTED POINTS FOR AGREEMENl^ 

{Letter from the Private Secretary to Lord Pethick-Lawrenc& 

to the Prc^ident^; of the Congress and the Muslim 
League, dated 8 th May 1946 ) 

With reference to the Secretary nl Slate's letter to you 
this morning the Cabinet Delegation wish me to send to you 
the enclosed document which is the paper to which the 
Secretaiy of State referred. The Delegation propose that 
this papeir should bo discussed at the next ineeliug to be held 
on Thursday afternoon at 3 p.m. if that is agreeable to the 
Congre&s/ Muslim League delegates, 

{Enclostire xpith letter of 8 th May), 

Suggested 'points for agreement beti^een the Representatives 
of Congress and the Muslim League 

1. There shall be an AlUndk Union Government and 
Legislature dealing with Foreign Ahairs, Defence, Com- 
luunicationSi Fundamental Rights and having the necessary’' 
powers to obtain for itself the finances it requires for these 
subjects. 

2. All the remaining powers shall vest in the Pro- 
vinces- 

3. Gioup:^ of Provinces may be formed and such 
groups may determine the Provincial subjects whiclT they 

to take in conimott. ^ 

t , 4 '^ groups may up their own Executives and 
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5. The Legislature of the Union shall be composed of 
equal proportions from the Muslim-majority frovinces and 
from the Hindu-majority Provinces whether or not these or 
any ot them have formed Ihcmsclves into groups ; together 
with '*:ejQrci)entativcs of the States. 

6. The Govcnimcnt of the Union shall bo constituted 
in the same proportion as tire Legislature. 

7. The constitulions ol the Union and the groups ( if 
any) shall contain a provision whereby any Province can by 
a majority vote ot its legislative assembly call for a reconsi- 
deration of the terms of the constitution after an initial 
period of 10 years and at 10 yearty intervals thereafter. 

For the purpose of such reconsideration a body ,shall be 
constituted on the same basis as the original Constituent As- 
sembly and with the same provisions as to voting and shall 
have power to amend the constitution in any way decided 
upon. 

8. The constitution-making machinery to arrive at a 
constitution on the above basis shall be as follows : — 

A. Representatives shall be elected from each Pro- 
^ vincial Assembly in proportion to the strengths of 
the various parties in that assembly on the basis 
of x/ioth of their numbers. 

B* Representatives shall be invited from the States on 
the basis of their population in proportion to the 
representation from British India. 

C, The Constituent Assembly so formed shall meet at 

the catrtest date possible in New Delhi. 

D. Aftcc its preliminary mooting at which the general 

order of business win it will divida 

to three sections* one sec^iom repr0$entog ih^ 
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Hindu-majorily Provinces^, one sectioa represent 
ing the Mufelim-majonty Provinces and one re- 
presenting the States 

< E. The first two sections will then meet separately to 
decide the Provincial constitutions fer" their 
group and, if they wish, a group constitution, 

E, When these have been settled it will be open to 
any Province to deride to opt out of its original 
group and into the other group or to remain out- 
side any group. 

G* Thereafter the three bodies will meet together to 
settle the constitution for the Union on the lines 

• agreed in paragraphs i — 7 above. 

H. No major point in the Union constitution which 
affects the communal issue shall be deemed to be 
passed by the Assembly unless a majority of both 
the two major communities vote in its favour. 

g. The Viceroy shall forthwith call together the above 
constitution-making machinery which shall be governed by 
the provisions stated in paragraph 8 above. 
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SyCGESTIONS FROM THE CONGRESS 

(Letter from the President of the Co 7 igress to Lord Pethick- 
Lai^rence, dated Q)th May 1046). 

IVLy colleagues and I have given the moat caretul con- 
sideration to the memorandum sent by you yesterday sug- 
gesting various points of agTeement. On the 28th April I 
sent you a letter in which £ explained briefly the Congress 
view-point in regard to certain ''fundamental principles" 
mentioned in your letter of 27th April. After the first day 
of the conference, on May 6th, I wrote to you again to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding regarding the issues 
being discussed in the conference. 

I now find from your memorandum that some of your 
suggestions are entirely opposed to our views and to the 
views repeatedly declared by the Congress. We are 
thus placed in a difficult position. It has been and 
is our desire to explore every avenue for a settlement and a 
change-over in India by consent, and for this purpose we 
are prepared to go far. But there are obvious limits beyond 
which we cannot go if we are convinced that this w^ould be 
Injurious to the people of India and to India's progress as a 
free nation. ■» 

In my previous letters I have laid stress on the necessity 
of having a stcong^and organic Federal Union. I have also 
stated that we do not approve of sub-federations or group- 
ing of Provinces in dae manner suggested, and are whbhy 
opposed to parity in executives or legisl^thttes as between 
wholly itnequal groups. We do not wish tb come in the 
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way of Provinces or other units co-operating together, if 
they so choobe, but this must be entirely optional. 

Solution by Arbiirati07i 

f The 'proposals you have put forward are meant ^ pre- 

sume ^ io limit the free discretion of the Co7istrti:^%t As- 
sembly, Wc do not see how this can be done We arc at 
present concerned toilh one important aspect of a larger 
problem. Any decision on this aspect taken noto might well 
conflict with the decisions toe, or the CoUsStituent Assembly, 
might t&ant to take on other aspects. The only reasonabh 
course appears to us is to have a Constituent Assembly with 
perfect freedom to draw up its constiUdion, with certain re- 
servations to protect the rights of minorities. Thus we may 
agree Hhat any major communal issue must be settled by 
consent of the parties concerned j or^ i^hether such consent js 
7Wt obtained f by arbitration. 

From the proposals you have sent us (8 D E. F. G.) 
it would appear that two or three separate constitutions 
might emerge for separate groups, joined together by a 
flimsy common super-structure left to the mercy of the 
three disjointed groups. 

There is also compulsion in the early stages lor a Pro- 
vince to join a particular group whether it wants to or not. 
Thus why should the Fmntier Province^ which is clearly a 
Congress Province, be compelled to join any group hostile to 
the Congress ? 

We realise that in dealing with human beings, as indi- 
viduals or groups, many considerations have to be borne in 
mind besides logic and reason. But logic and region can- 
not be ignored altogether, and unreason and injustice are 
dangerous comp^ions at any Ihne and. itiore especially, 
wa are building for the future of hundreds of millions 
beings, ^ i ^ » ' 
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I shall now deal with some of the points in your 
memorandurn and make some suggesticnis in legard to them. 

No. I — ^We note that you have provided for the Union, 
to have necessary powers to obtain for itself the finance 
requires “^ir the subjects it deals with. We think it should 
be clearly staled that the Federal Union must have power 
to raise revenues in its own light. Further that cuireticy 
and customs must m any event be included in the Union 
subjects, as well as such other subjects as on closer scrutiny 
may be tound to be intimately allied to them* One other sub- 
ject is an essential and inevitable Union subject and that is 
Planning, planning can only be done effectively at the 
Centre, though the Provinces or units will give effect to 
it in their respective areas. 

The Union must also have power to take remedial action 
in cases of breakdown of the constitution and in grave 
public emergencies. 

Nos, 5 and 6. — ^Wc are entirely opposed to the proposed 
parity, botli in the Executive and Legislature, as between 
wholly unequal groups. This is unfair and will 
lead to trojjble* Such a provision contains in itself the seed 
of conflict and the destruction of free growth* If there is no 
agreement on this ox any similar matter^ we are prepared 
to leave it to arbitration. 

No, 7.— We are prepared to accept the suggestion that 
provi^on be made for a reconsideration of the constitution 
after ten years* Indeed the constitution will necessarily 
provide the machinoiy for its mvision at any time* 

The second clause lays down that reconsideration should 
be done by a 'body constituted on the same basis ^ the 
Constituent Assembly* This present ptoviriOn is int^hW to 
meet an emergency. We expect that the con^ttttloh fab 
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India will be based on adult suffrage. Ten years hence 
India is not likely to be satisfied with anything less than 
adult suffrage to express its mind on all grave issues. 

r No. 8~A. — ^We would suggest that the just and proper 
method of elections, fair to all parties, is the mj;^hod of 
proportional representation by single transferable vote. It 
might be remembered that the present basis of election for 
the Provincial Assemblies is strongly weighted in favour of 
the minorities. 

The Proportion of i/ioth appears to be too small and 
will limit the numbers of the Constituent Assembly too nmch‘. 
Probably the number would not exceed 200 . In the vitally 
important tasks the Assembly will have to face, it should 
have larger numbers. We suggest that at least oue-fifth of 
the total membership of the Provincial Assemblies should be 
elected for the Constituent Assembly. 

No. 8"£.*-^This clause is vague and requires elucida' 
tion. But for the present we are not going into further de- 
tails. 

No. 8-D. E. F. have already referred to these 

dateses. We think that both the formation of th^e groups 
and the procedure suggested are xcirong and undersirable. 
We do not wish to rule out the formation of the groups if 
the Provinces desire. But this subject must be left open 
for decision by the Constituent Assembly, The drafting and 
settling of the constitution shotdd begin with the Federal 
Union, This should conthin common aitd uniform provisions 
for the Promnoes and other units. The Provinces may then 
add to these. c ^ 

No, 8-B . — In the circumstances existing today we are 
to accept some such clause. In case of disagree* 
the mattfer shoilld be xefetired to arbitration. 
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I have pointed out above some of the obvious defects, 
as we see them, in the proposals contained in your memo- 
randum. If these are remedied, as suggested by us, we 
might be in a position to recommend their acceptance b}' 
the Congress. But as drafted in the memorandum sentifo 
us, I I'f^ret that we are unable to accept them. 

On the whole, therefore, if the suggestions are intended 
to have a binding effect, with all the will in the world to 
have an agreement with the League, we must repudiate 
most of them. Let us not run into any evil greater than the 
one all of us three parties should seek to avoid. 

It an agreement honourable to both the parties and 
favourable to the growth of free and united India cannot be 
achieved, we would suggest that an interim Provisional 
Government responsible to the elected members of the 
Central Assembly be formed at once and the matters in 
dispute concerning the Constituent Assembly between the 
Congress and the League be referred to an independent 
tribunal. 
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"MUSLIM LEAGUES’ MINIMUM DEMANDS 

[^Memorandum hy the President oj the Muslim League 
embodying minimum demands hy way oj an ojfer, m 
accordance with the Conference decision, dated X2ih 
May 1946. {Copies sent to the Cabinet Delegation and 
the Congress.)'] 

1. The six Muslim Provinces { Punjab, N.-W.P,P., 
Baluchistan, Sind, Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped to- 
gether as one group and will deal with all other subjects and 
matters except Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communica* 
lions necessaiy for Defence, which may be dealt with by the 
Constitution-making bodies of the two groups of Provinces— 
Musliin Provinces (hereinafter named Pakistan Group) and 
Hindu Provinces — sitting together. 

2. There shall be a separate Constitution-making body 
for the SIX Muslim Provinces named above, which will frame 
Constitutions for the Group and the Provinces in the Group 
and will determine the list of subjects that shall be Pro- 
vincial and Central (of the Pakistan Federation) with resi- 
duary sovereign powers vesting in the Provinces. 

3. The method of election of the representatives to the 
Constitution-making body" will be such as would secure 
proper repxesentalion to the various communities in propor- 
tion to their population in each Province of the Pakistan 
Group. 

4. After the Constitutions of the Pakistan Federal 

and the Provinces are finally framed by the 
body, it will be open to any Province 
Grout) to decide to out out of iis Grouo. provided 
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the wishes of tlic people of that Province are ascertained 
by a referendum to opt out or not. 

5. It must be open to discussion in the joint Consti- 
tution-making body as to whether the Union will have a 
Legislature or not The method of providing the Union 
with finance should also be left for decision of the joint 
meeting of the two Constitution-making bodies, but in no 
event shall it be by means of taxation. 

6. There shodd be parity of representation between 
the two Groups of Provinces in the Union Executive and 
the Legislature; if any, 

7. No major point in the Union Constitution which 
affects the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed 
in the joint Constitution-making body, unless the inajority 
»of the members of tlie Constitution-making body, of the 
Hindu Provinces and the majority of the members of the 
Constitution-making body of the Pakistan Group, present 
and voting, are separately in its favour. 

8 . No decision^ legislaiive, executive or administrative, 
shall be taken by the Union in regard io any matter of Conr 
troversu^l nature, except by a majority of three-fourths^ 

g. In Group and Provincial Constitutions fundament- 
al rights and safeguards concerning religion, culture and 
other matters affecting the different communities will be pro- 
vided for, 

IO. The Constitution of the Union shall coni^n a 
piovision whereb;^ any Province can, by a majority vote of 
its Le'^slative Assembly, call for reconsideration of the 
terms of th% Constitution, and will have the liberty to 
secede from the Union at any time after an initial period of 
ten ye^rS. t 
4 
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These are the principles of our offer for a peaceful and 
amicable settlement and this offer stands in its entirety and 
all matters mentioned herein are interdependent. 


★ ★ 

"WE INTEND TO MAKE IT SUCCEED" 

— Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

The Constituent Assembly is a new kind of organ which, 
once it meets, is self-governing and self-determining and 
will receive no directions from anyone outside it. 'At the 
same tirhe it will work within a certain framework. The 
real thing that might limit its self-determining 'powers is 
riot external authority but internal factors of the situation. 
If internally it cannot succeed, it cannot go far. 

We recognize that and) therefore, we intend to make 
it succeed internally.. The important thing about the Con- 
stituent Assembly has been and is that something has been 
'created wliich, however small its beginnings may be, has 
the capacity of growth and can go in any direction it 
chooses. 

What is most necessary in India generally is the absence 
of any iateiference from outside, because any kind of inter- 
ference will only be resented and create complications. 

Any Indian problem can only ultimately be, solved by 
the people themselves. l! others try to solve them, it will 
result in a worsening of the situation. Compulsion will be 
resisted and will nullify the chief* virtue rf the Cabinet Mis- 
plan to give a very large measure of self deteimina- 

"•f-sfe '< , ^ 
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"-CONGRESS TERMS FOR AGREEMENT 

{Points suggested on behalf of the Congress as a basis for 
agreement, izth May, 1946), 

I The Constituent Assemly to be formed as follows r 

(r) Representalwes shall be elected by each Pro- 
vincial Assembly by proportional representation 
(single transferable vote), The number’ so elected 
Should be one-fifth of the number of members of 
the Assembly and they may be members of tho 
Assembly or others. 

(jj) Representatives from the States on the basis of 
their population in proportion to the represents" 
tion from British India. How these representa- 
tives are to be chosen is to be considered later, 

2.'^ The Constituent Assembly shall draw up a consti- 
tution for the Federal Union. This shall consist of an All- 
India Federal Government and Legislature dealing with 
Foreign Affairs. Defence, Communications, Fundamental 
Rights, Currency, Customs and Planning, as well as snch 
other subjects as, on closer scratihy, may be found to be inti- 
mately allied to them. The Federal Union will have neces- 
sary powers to .pbtain for itself the finances it requires for 
these subjects and the power to raise revenues iu its own 
right. The'-Union must also have power to take remedial 
action in cases of breakdown of the constitution and in 
grave public emergencies. 
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3. All the remaining powers shall vest in the Pro- 
vinces or Units. 

4. Groups of Provinces may be formed and such 

groups may determine the Provincial subjects which they 
desire to take in common. „ 

5. After the Constituent Assembly has decided the 
constitution for the All- India Federal Union as laid down 
in paragraph 2 above, the representatives of the Pro- 
vinces may form groups to decide the Provincial constitu- 
tions for their group and, if they wish, a group constitu- 
tion. 

6. No major point in the All-India Federal Constitu- 
tion which affects the communal issue shall be deemed to 
be passed by the Constituent Assembly unless a majority of 
the members of the community or communities concerned 
present in Assembly and voting are separately in its favour. 
Provided that in case there is no agreement on any such 
issue, it will be referred to arbitration. In case of doubt as 
to whether any point is a major communal issue, the 
Speaker tvill decide, or, if so desired, it may he refen'ed to 
the Federal Court. 

7. In the event of a dispute arising in the process of 
constitutoin-making, the specific issue shall be referred to 
arbitration. 

8. The constitution should provide machinery for its 
revision at any time subject to such checks as may be de- 
vised, If so desired, it may be specifically stated that this 
whole constitution may be reconsidered after ten years, 
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CONiJRESS REACTIONS TO MUSLIM LEAGUE 
DEMANDS 

{Note by the Congress on the principles to be agreed, upon as 
suggested on behalf of the Muslim League, 
dated J2th May 1946). 

The approach of the Muslim X,eague is so different from 
that ot the Congicss m regard to these matters that it is a 
little difficult to deal with each point separately.' without 
reference to the rest. The picture as envisaged by the Con- 
gress is briefly given in a separate note From considera- 
tion of this note and the Muslim League's pioposals the 
difficulties and the possible agreement will become obvious* 
The Muslim Leaguers proposals are dealt with below 
bnefly : — 

(i) We suggest that the proper proceduie is for one 
Constitution-making body or Constituent Assembly to meet 
for the whole of India and later for groups to be formed 
if so desired by the Provinces concerned. The matter should 
be left to the Provinces and if they wish to function as a 
group they are at liberty to do so and to frame their own 
constitution for the putpose. ^ 

In any event Assam has obviously no place in the 
group mentioned,^ and the North-West Frontier Province, 
as the "Sections show, is not in favour of this proposal* 

{ 2 ) We h'S-ve agreed to residuary powers^ apart froth the 
central subjects, vesting iif the Provinces. They can make 
such use of them as they like and, as has been nbove,. 
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function as a group. What the ultimate nature of such a 
group may be cannot be determined at this stage and should 
b'e left to the representatives of the Piovinces concerned. 

^■(3) We have suggested that the most suitable method 
of election would be by single transferable vote, This 
would give proper representation to the various communities 
in proportion to their present representation in the legisla- 
tures. If the population proportion is taken, we have no 
particular objection, but this would lead to difficulties in 
all the Provinces where there is weightage in favour of 
certain communities. The principle approved of would 
necessarily apply to all the Provinces. 

(4) There is no necessity for opting out of a Province 
from its group as the previous consent of the Provinces is 
necessary for joining the group. 

(5) Wc consider it essential that the Federal Union 
should have a Legislature. We also consider it essential 
that the Union should have power to raise its own revenue. 

(6 and 7). We are entirely opposed to parity of re- 
presentation as between groups of Provinces in the Union 
executive or legislature. We think that the pro^sion to 
the effect that no major communal issue in the Union con- 
stitution shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent 
Assembly unless a majority of the members of 
the community or communities concerned present 
and voting in the Constituent Assembly are Separat- 
el3^ in its favour, is a sufficient and ample safe- 
guard of all minorities. We have suggested some- 
j wder and liaduding all communities than has been 
;|'|>|^po^ed, elsewhere. This may give rise to soigne difficulties 
to small commumties> but all such difficulties egn 
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1.0 consider the method of giving effect to this principle so 
as to make it more feasible, 

(8) This proposal is so sweeping tn its nature that no 
government or Legislature can function at all Once^ we 
have <sfifeguarded major communal issues other matters, 
whether contra uersial or not, require no safeguard. This 
will swply mean safeguarding vested interests of all kinds 
and preventing progress, or indeed- any movement m any 
direction, We, therefore, entirely disapprove of it. 

(g) We are entirely agreeable to the inclusion of Funda- 
mental Rights and safeguards concerning religion, culture 
and like matters in the constitution. We suggest that the 
proper place for this is the All-India Federal Union consti- 
tution. There should be uniformity in regard ’to these 
Fundamental Rights all over India. 

(lo) The constitution of the Union will inevitably con- 
tain provisions for its revision. It may also contain a pro- 
vision for its full reconsideration at the end of ten years. 
The matter will be open then for a complete reconsideratton. 
Though it is implied, we would avoid reference to secession 
as we do not wish to encourage this idea. 
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AUGUST RESOLUTION OF 1942 

Text of the resolution adopted by the All-India Con« 
gress Committee on August 8, 194^ : — 

'The AU-India Congress Committee has given the most 
careful consideration to the reference made to it by the 
Working Committee in their resolution dated July 14, 194^ 
and to subsequent events, including the development of 
the war situation, the utterance of responsible spokesmen 
of the British Government, and the comments and criticisms> 
made in India and abroad. The Committee approves of 
and endorses that resolution and is of opinion, that events 
subsequent to it have given it further justification, and have 
made it clear that the immediate ending of British rule in 
India is an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and 
for the success of the cause of the United Nations. The 
continuation of that rule is degrading and enfeebling India, 
and making her progressively less capable of detending 
herself and of contributing to the cause of world freedom. 

'The Committee has viewed with dismay the deteriora- 
tion of the situation on the Russian and Chinese fronts 
and conveys to the Russian and Chinese peoples its high 
appreciation of their heroisih in defence of their freedom. 
This increasing peril makes it incumhent on all those who 
Strive for freedom and who sympathise with the victims of 
^gtassLOn, to examine the foundations of the policy so far 
by the Allied Nations, which have led To repealed 
failtire. II is not by adhering to such aims 
and methods that failure can be converted into 
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success, for past experience has shown that failure is in- 
herent in them. These policies have been based not on 
freedom so much as on the domination of subject and Coloni- 
al countries^ and the continuation of the imperialist tradition 
and rndhod. The possession oi empire, instead of adding 
to the strength of the ruling power, has become a burden 
and a curse. India, the classic land of modem Imperialism, 
has become the crux of the question, for by the freedom of 
India will Britain and the United Nations be judged, and the 
peoples of Asia and Africa be filled with hope and enthu- 
siasm. 


'The ending of British rule in this country is thus a 
vital and imediate issue on which depend the tuturc of the 
war and the success of freedom and democracy. Tree India 
will assure this success by throwing all her great resources 
into the struggle for freedom and against the aggression of 
Nazism^ Fascism and Imperialism, This will not only affect 
materially the fortunes of the war, but will bring all sub- 
ject and oppressed humanity on the side of the United 
Nations, and give these nations, whose ally India would be 
the moral and spiritual leadership of the world. India in 
bondage will continue to be the symbol of British Iraperia*- 
liain and the taint of that imperialism will affect the fortunes 
of all the United Nations. 

. 'The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the inde 
pen donee of India and the ending of British domination, 
future promises or guarantees can affect the present situS 
ation oc,meet ihal^peril. They cannot produce the needed 
psychotogical effect on the mind of the masses. Only the 
glow of freedcki now can release that enetgy and ohthu-^ 
siasm of million^ of people which will imntcdiaMjr tramfofm 
the nature of the war. 
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'^The A. L C. C., therefore, repeats with all emphasis 
the demand for the withdrawal of the British Power from 
■India. On the declaiation of India's Independence, a Pro- 
visional Government will be formed and Free India will 
bcLome an ally of the United Nations, sharing witii them 
m the trials and tribulations of the joint enterprise of the 
struggle for freedom. The Provisional Government can only 
be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and 
groups in the countxy. It will thus bo a composite Gov- 
ernment, leprescntatlve of all important sections of the 
people of India. Its primary functions must be to defend 
India and resist aggression with all the armed as well as 
the non-violent forces at its command, together with its 
Allied I^owers, and to promote the well-being and progress 
of the workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere, to 
whom essentially all power and authority must belong. The 
Provisional Government will evolve a scheme for a Consti- 
tuent Assembly which will prepare a constitution for the 
Government of India, acceptable to all sections of the people. 
This constitution, accordmg to the Congress view, should be 
a federal one, with the largest measure of autonomy for the 
federating units, and with the residuary powers vesting in 
these units. The future relations between India*^ and the 
Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all 
these free countries conferring together for their mutual ad- 
^vantage and for their co-operation in the common task of 
resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist 
aggression effectively with the people's united will and 
strength behind it. 

^‘The freedom, of India must be the symbol of and pre- 
. to the freedom of all other Asiatic nations under foreign 
miatiom Burma, Malaya, Indp-China, thc«^Datch Iridiesv 
Imq must al^ attain their cohapletd freedom* It 
deariy Understood that such ^ of thebe' pountries ^ 
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are under Japanese control now must nol subsequently be 
placed under the rule or control of any other colonial Power. 

''While the A I C.C. must primarily be concerned with ' 
the independence and defence of India in this hour 
clanger, ^he Committee ib of opinion that the luture peace^ 
security and ordered progress of the world demand a World 
pedeidtion ot free nations, and on no other basis ran tlio 
pioblcms of the modem world be solved. Such a World 
Federation would ensure the freedom of its constituent 
nations, the prevention of aggiession and exploitation by 
one nation over another, the protection of national mino- 
iities, the advancement of all backward areas and peoples, 
and the pooling of the world's resources for the common 
good of all. On the establishment of such a World ’Federa- 
tion, disarmament would be practicable in all countries* 
national armies, navies and air forces would no longer be 
necessary, and a world federal defence force would keep 
the world peace and prevent aggression, 

"An independent India would gladly join such a World 
Federation and co-operate on an equal basis with other 
countries in the solution of international problems, 

"Suck a federation should be open to all nations who 
agree with its fundamental principles. In view of the war, 
however, the Federation must inevitably, to begin with> be 
confined to the United Nations, Such a step taken now will 
have a most powerful effect on the war, on the people of the 
Axis countries, and on the peace tp come, 

"The Committee regretfully realizes, however, that de- 
spite the tragic ^ud overwhelming lessons of the war and 
the pertly that overhang the world* the Governments of fetv 
countries are yet prepared to tahOrthis mevitabje ste^p tcH 
ward.'^oi'Id Federation, The reactipus pf ttie 
ernipeht (,amd th^ mteghxdhdj pfi %ATorOfpp, Vx^m 
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also make it clear that even the obvious demand for India's 
independence is resisted, though this has been made essen- 
‘tiaily to meet the present penl and to enable India to de- 
fend herself and help China and Rus&ia in their hour of 
need. The Committee is anxious not to embarrass in any 
way the defence of China or Russia, whose freedom is pre- 
cious and must be preserved, or to jeopardise the defensive 
capacity of the United Nations. But the peril grows both to 
India and these nations, and inaction and submission to a 
foreign adinmistration at this stage is not only degrading 
India and reducing her capacity to defend herself and resist 
aggression, but is no answer to that growing peril and is 
no service to the peoples of the United Nations. The earnest 
appeal of the Working Committee to Great Britain and the 
United Nations has so far met with no response, and the 
critisisms made in many foreign quarters have shown an 
ignorance of India's and the world's need, and sometimes 
even hostility to India’s freedom, which is significant of a 
mentality of domination and racial superiority, which can- 
not be tolerated by a proud people conscious of their strength 
and of the justice of their cause. 

^The A, L C. C. would yet again, at this last moment, 
in the interest of world freedom, renew this appeal to 
Britain and the United Nations* But the Committee feels 
that it is no longer justified in holding the nation hack 
from endeavouring to assert its will against an imperialist 
and authoritarian Government which dominates over it and 
prevents it from functioning in its own interest and in the 
interest of humanity. The Committee resolves, therefore, to 
sanction, for the vindication of India's inalienable jight to 
freedom and independence, the starting of a mass struggle 
Oh non-violent lines on the widest possible scale, so that the 
Jhigit utilize all the non-violent strength it has 
last ^12 years peaceful struggle. ’ Siidi 
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a struggle must inevitably be under the leadership of 
Gandhiji and the Committee requests him to take the lead 
and guide the nation in the steps to be taken, 

'The Committee appeals to the people of India to 
face the dangers and hardships tliat will fall to tlieir lot 
with courage and endurance, and to hold together under the 
leadership of Gandhiji and carry out his instructions as dis- 
ciplined soldiers of Indian freedom* They must remember 
that non-violence is the basis of this movement. A time may 
come when it may not be possible to issue instructions or 
for mstructions to reach our people, and when no Congress 
Committees can function. When this happens, every man 
and woman who is participating in this movement must fun- 
ction for himself or herself within the four comers of the 
general instructions issued. Every Indian who desires free- 
dom and strives for it must be his own guide urging him 
on along the hard road where there is no resting place and 
which leads ultimately to the independence and deliverance 
of India* 

^'Lastly, wliilst the AJ.C,C. has stated its own view 
o£ the future governance under a free India, the A.I.C.C, 
wishes ta^make it quite clear to all concerned that by em- 
barking on a mass struggle it has no intention of gaining 
power tor the Congress* The power, when it comes, will 
belong to the whole people of India.^' 
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® PAKISTAN 

Text of Resolution No. i passed at the 27th annual ses- 
sion of the All- India Muslim League held at Lahore oa 
March 22, 23 and 24, 1940 : — 

"'While approving and endorsing the action 
taken by the Council and the Working Com- 
mittee of the All India Muslim League, as 
indicated in their resolutions dated the 27th of 
August, 17th and i8th of September and 22nd of Octo- 
ber I939> and 3rd of February 1940 on the constitu- 
tional issucj this Session of the AU India Muslim League 
emphatically reiterates that the scheme of federation em- 
bodied in the GovemmenL of India Act, 1935, is totally 
unsuiled to, and unworkable in the peculiar conditions 
of this country and is altogether unacceptable to 
Muslim India, 

"Tt further records its emphatic view that while the 
declaration dated the i8th of October 1939 '^made by 
the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty's Government is 
reassuring in so far aS it declares that the policy and 
plan on which the Government of India Act, 1933, is 
based will be reconsidei'ed in consultation with the vari- 
ous parties, interesta*and communities in India, Muslim 
India will not he satisfied unless the whole constitutional 
plan is reconsidered de wvo and fhStt jio revised plan 
Would be acceptable Muslims urLle$s it is framed 

with their apiirovaX, and coh^ent. 

""Resolved that it is the^ ednsidemd view of th|s Ses* 
sjon of the AH Ihdik tha^t tid 
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tional plan would be workable in this country or accept- 
able to the Muslims unless it is designed on the follow- 
ing basic principles, viz., that geographically contigu-, 
ous units are demarcated into regions which should be 
so constituted, with such territorial readjustments ^as 
maj' be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority as in the North-Western 
and Eastern zones of India should be grouped to Con- 
stitute 'Independent States’ in which the constituent 
units shall be autonomous and sovereign, 

"that adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards 
should be specihcally provided in the constitution for 
minorities in these units and in the regions for the pro- 
tection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests in consulta- 
tion with them and in other parts of India where the 
Mussalmans are in a minority adequate, cfEective and 
niandatoiy safeguards shall be specihcally provided in 
the constitution for them and other minorities for the’ 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, politi- 
cal, administrative and other rights and interests in 
consultation with them. 

^'This Session further authorises the Working Com- 
mittee to frame a scheme of constitution in accordance 
with these basic principles, providing for the assump- 
tion finally by the respective regions of all powers such 
as defence, external affairs, coiUmimications, customs 
and such other matters as may be necessary,” 
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""THE CONGRESS RESOLUTION ON FUNDA- 
MENTAL RIGHTS 

The Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses to 
appreciate what ‘ Swaraj ' as conceived by the Congress 
will mean to them, it is desireable to slate the position of 
the Congress in a manner easily understood by them. In 
order to jen^&e_e3£plpitatipn^o the masses, political freedom 
must include real economic freedom^ the starving^ miKns. 
The Congress therefore, declares that any constitution which 
may he agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable the 
Swaraj Government to provide for the following : 
Fundamental Rights and Duties 

(1) Every cith:en of India has the right of free expression of 
opinion, the right of free association and combination, 
and the right to assemble peacefully and without arms^ 
for purposes not opposed to law or morality, 

(2) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of consciende and the 
right freely to profess and practise his religion^ subject 
to public order and morality. 

(3) The culture, language and script of the minorities and 
of the different linguistic areas shall be protected. 

(4) All citizens are equal before the law, irrespectit^fe of re- 
ligion caste or sex, ' 

(5) No disability attaches to any citizen uy reason c£ his or 
her rchgion, caste, creed or sex, in tegiard to public 
employment, office of power 01 hortour anjj Jn the ex- 
ercise of any trade or calttudr, ' 
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(6) All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to 
wells, tanks, roads, schools and places of public resort, 
mamiainecl out ot state or local lunds or dedicated by 
private persons for the use of the general public. 

(7) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear arms, in. 
accordance with regulations and reservations made in 
that behalf. 

(8) No person shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall his 
dwelling or property be entered, sequestered or confis- 
cated, save in accordance with law. 

{9) The State shall observe neutralily in regard to all re- 
ligions. 

(10) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage. 

(11) The State shall provide for free and compulsory prim- 
ary education* 

^12) The state shall confer no titles. 

(13) There shall be no capital punishment 

(14) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to 
stay and settle in any part thereof, to acquire property 
and to foUow any trade or calling, and to be treated 
equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in 
all parts of India, 

(II) (a) The organization of economic life must conform to 
the principle of justice,^ to the end that it may 
secure a decent standard of living, 
healthy conditions of woric, limited hours of labour, 
legislatiotf and in other ways, a living wage, 
(b) The State shall safeguard the interests of industrial 
worjeers and shall secure for them, by suitable 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
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belweea employers and workmen, and piotection 
against the economic consequences of old age, sick- 
^ ness and unemploymeut, 

(III) Labour to be freed fiom serfdom and conditions 
^ bordering on serfdom. 

(IV) Protection of women workers, and specially, adequate 

provision for leave during maternity peiiod. 

(V) Children of school-going age shall not be employed in 

mines and factories. 

(VI) Peasants and workers shall have the right to form 

unions to protect their interests. 


Whan India h ready, neitKer tKe nor th^ Rajas, nQ« any 

othet combination of powers can keep her from her destined goal 
1 adhere to what 1 said rn 1925, namely that all adults above a 
certain age, man or woman, who would contribute some mamial 
labour to the State would be entitled to the vote. Thus a simple 
labourer would easily be a voter whereas a millionaire or a lawyer 
or a merchant and the like woulds^sferidi-^t hard it they did not do 

aomebody labour for the k 

fJW/' 


f¥/ 


— Mahatma (Sandhi, 
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THE qONGRESS ELECTION MANIFESTO 1945-46 

Text of the ''Manifesto containing the policy and pro- 
gramme of the Congress for the information and the guidance 
of the Congress candidates'" in the General Elections to the 
Legislatures (1945-46) issued by the Working Committee of 
the Indian National Congress from Calcutta on December 
IX, 1945 

For sixty years the National Congress has laboured 
for the freedom of India. During this long span of 
years its history has been the histoiy of 
the Indian people straining at the leash that 
has held them in bondage, ever trying to 
unloose themselves from it. From small beginnings it 
has progressively grown and spread in this vast country, 
carrying the message of freedom to the masses of our 
people in the towns as well as the remotest villages. 
From? these masses it has gained power and strength and 
developed into a mighty organisation, the living and 
vibrant symbol of India's will to FREEDOM and 
INDEPENDENCE. From generation to generation it 
has dedicated itself to this sacred cause, and in it^ 
name and under its banner ^innumerable countrymen 
and countrywomen of ours have laid down their lives 
and undergone^ sufferings in order to mdeem the pledge 
theljT had taken. By service arid sacrifice it has eh^rin- 
ed itself ir? the hearts of our people ; by its tfefti&l t6 
stibihit id afiy dishonottr to our natiop ft hlaaMfe up 
a ppWdrful movement of 
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The career of the Congress has been one of both cons- 
ixuctive effort for the good of the people and ot un- 
ceasing struggle to gam ireedom. In this struggle it has 
placed numeious crises and come repeatedly mto direct 
conflict with the armed might of a great Empire, Fol- 
lowing peaceful methods, it has not only survived these 
conflicts but has gained new strength from them After 
the recent 3 years of an unprecedented mass upheaval 
and its cruel and ruthless suppression, the Congress 
has risen stronger than ever and become more loved by 
the people by whom it has stood through storm and 
Stress. 

The Congress has stood for equal rights and opportu- 
nitiis for every citizen of India, man or woman. It has 
stood for the unity of all communities and religious 
groups and for tolerance and goodwill between them. 
It has stood for full opportunities for the people as a 
whole to grow and develop according to their own wishes 
and genius ; it has also stood for the freedom of each 
group and territorial area within the nation to develop 
its own life and culture within the larger fraxneworlc, 
and it has stated that for this purpose such territorial 
areas or Provinces should be constituted, as far as pos- 
sible, on a linguistic and cultural basis. It has stood 
for the rights of all thoso who suffer from social tyranny 
and injustice and for the removal for them of all barriers 
to equality. 

The Congress has envisaged a free, democratic State 
with the fundamental rights and liberties qf all its citi- 
zens guaranteed in the Constitution. This Coxistitution^ 
in it^ view, should be a federal one with autonomy for 
jte constituent units, and its legislative organs elected 
adult hranchise^ The^. fedejeation of 
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India must be a willing Union of its various parts. In 
order to give the maximum of freedom to the consti- 
tuent units there may be a minimum list of commort 
and essential federal subjects which will apply to^all 
un^ts, and a further optional list of common subjects 
which may be accepted by such units as desire to 
do so. 

Fundamental Rights 

The Constitution shall provide for fundamental rights, 
among them the following, 

1. Every citizen of India has the right of free ex- 
pression of opinion, the right of free association and combi- 
nation, and the right to assemble peacefully and“ without 
arms, for a purpose not opposed to law or morality. 

2. Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and 
the right freely to profess and practise his religion, subject 
to public order and morality. 

3* The culture language and script of the minorities 
and of the different linguistic areas shall be protected. 

4 All citizens arc equal before the law, irrespective 
of religio 7 », caste, creed or sex. 

5- No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of 
his or her religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public 
employment, office of power of honour, and in the exercise 
of any trade or calling. 

6 . All citizens have equal rights in regard to wells, 
tanks, roads schools and places of public resort, maintained 
out of State or local funds, or dedicated by private persoiife 
for the use of the general public. 

7 * Evei';^ citizen has the right to keep and bear 
in accoirdance with regulations and reservationa ih 
that' behalf: ' 
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8 No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor 
shall his dwelling or property be enteied, seqnesteied, or 
confiscated, save in accoidance with law 

ir 9. The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all 
religions 

xo. The franchise shall be on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage, 

11. The State shall provide for free and compulsory 
basic education. 

12. Every citizen is free to move thro tight India and 
to stay and settle in any part thereof, to follow any trade 
or calling and to be treated equally with regard to legal 
prosecution or protection in all parts of India 

The State shall further provide all necessary safeguards 
for the protection and the development of the backward or 
suppressed elements in the population, so that they might 
make rapid progress and take a full and equal part in nation- 
al life. In particular, the State will help in the develop- 
ment of the people of the tribal areas in a manner most 
suited to their genius, and in the education and social and 
economic progress of the Scheduled classes. 

Content 0} Freedom 

A hundred and fifty yeB.rs and more of foreign rule 
have arrested the growth of the country and produced 
numerous vital problems that demand immediate solution. 
Intensive exploitation of the countiy and the people during 
thfe period has reduced the masses to the depths of misery 
apd starvation. The countiy has not only been politically 
kept under subjection and humiliated, but has also suffered 
qcqpomic, socM, cultural and spiritual degradation Dut- 
mg ite years of W this process pJf exploitation by irrespotx- 
authority Ul utter disregard of Indian interests 
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vicwb, and an incompetence in administration reached a 
new height leading to terrible famine and widespread misery. 
There is no way to solving any ol these urgent problems ex- 
cept through ''freedom'" and ‘'independence " The conl^nt 
of political freedom must be both economic and social. 

The most vital and urgent of India's problems is how 
U) remove the curse oi poverty and raise the standard of the 
mcLsses It IS to the well-being and progress of these masses 
that the Congress had directed special attention and its 
constmctive activities It is by their well-being and advance- 
ment that it has judged every proposal and every change, 
and it has declared that anything that comes in the way of 
the good of ihe masses of our country must be removed. 
Industry and agriculture, the social services and public uti- 
lities, must be encouraged, modernised and rapidly extend- 
ed in order to add to the wealth of the country and give it 
the capacity for self-growth, without dependence on others. 
But all this must be done with the primary object of bene- 
fiting the masses of our people and raising their economic, 
cultural and spiritual level, removing unemployment, and 
adding to the dignity of the individuah 

For Tihis purpose it will be necessary to plan and co- 
ordinate social advance in all its many fields, to prevent 
the concentration of wealth and power in the hands of 
individuals and groups, to prevent vested interests inxniical 
to society from growing, and to have social control of the 
mineral resources, means of transport and the principal 
methods of production and distribution in land, industry and 
m othe]^ departments of national activity, so that Free India 
may develop into a Co-operative Commonwealth. The Stat^ 
must, therefdlm, own or control key and baric industries 
and sbrivices, mineral resources, railways, water^^ys, ship- 
piiig tod dther means of public transport Cuntney and ex- 
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change, banking and insurance, must be regulated in the 
national interest. 

Land and Agncultuie 

Though poverty is widespread in India, it is essentially 
a rural problem, caused chiefly by over-pressure on land 
and lack of other wealth-producing occupations India, 
under British rule has been progressively ruralised, many of 
her avenues of work and employment closed, and a vast 
mass of the population thrown on the land, which has under- 
gone continuous fragmentation, tiU a veiy large number of 
holdings have become uneconomic. It is essential, therefore, 
that the problem of the land should be dealt with in all its 
aspects. ^ Agriculture has to be improved on scientific lines 
and industry has to be developed rapidly in its various 
forms large-scale, medium and small so as not only to 
produce wealth, but also to absorb people from tiic land. 
In particular, cottage industries have to be encouraged both 
as whole-time and part-time occupations. It is essential 
that in planning and the development of industry, while 
maximum wealth production for the community should be 
aimed at, it should be borne in mind that this is ;iot done 
at the cost of creating fresh unemployment. Planning must 
lead to maximum employment, indeed to the employment 
of every able-bodied person Landless labourers should 
have opportunities of work offered to them and be absorb- 
ed in agriculture or industiy. 

The reform of the land system which is so urgently 
needed in India involves the removal of intermediaries bet- 
ween ihk jpeaSant ahd the State. The rights of such inter- 
inediatiesi shotild, therefore, be acquired om payment of 
epmp^nsatiou. While individualist fanning or 
ahofiid continue, progt^sriye 
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culture as well as the creation of new social values and in- 
centives require some system of co-operative fanning suited 
to Indian conditions. Any such change ran, however, he 
made only with the goodwill and agreement of the peasantry 
concerned It is desirable, therefore, that cxpenmenlaUco- 
operative farms should be organised with State help in 
various parts of India There should also be large State 
tarms for demonstrative and experimental purposes 

Balanced Economy 

In the development of land and industry there has to 
be a proper integration and balance, between rural and 
urban economy. In the past, rural economy has suffered, 
and the town and city have prospered at the cost of village. 
This has to be righted and an attempt made to* equalise, 
so far as possible, the standards of life of town dwellers and 
villagers. Industry should not be concentrated in particular 
provinces, so as to give a balanced economy to each pro- 
vince and it should be decentralised, as far as this is pos- 
sible without sacrifice of efficiency. Both the development 
ot land and of industry, as well as the health and well-being 
of the people, require the harnessing and proper utilisation 
of the energy that is represented by the great rivers of 
India, which is not only largely running to waste but is 
often the cause of great in}ury to the land and the people 
who live on it. River commissions should be constituted to 
undertake this task in order to promote irrigation and ensure 
an even and contmuous supply oS, water, to prevent disastr- 
ous floods and soil erosion, io eradicate malaria, ioj deve« 
lop hydro-electric power, and in other ways to help In rais- 
ing thS* general standard of life, especially in the rural areas. 
The power T^sources of fee copntry have tp T;>e developed 
rapidly in this and other ways in order to pr^^vid^ 
sary foundation for the growth of tadustiy 
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Social Secuniy And Services 

Adequate ’arrangement should be made for the educa- 
tion oi the masses with a view to raising them intellectually, 
economically, culturally and morally, and to fit them for 
the new foims of work and services which will open out be- 
fore thein. Public health services which are essential for the 
growth of the nation should be provided for on the widest 
scale and in this, as in other matters, the needs of the rural 
areas should receive special attention. These should include 
special provisions for maternity and child welfare. Condi- 
tions should thus be created in which every individual has 
an equal opportunity for advance in every field of national 
activity and there is social security for all. 

Scieitce in its innumerable fields of activity has played 
an ever-increasing part m lufluencmg and moulding human 
life and will do so in even greater measure in the future 
Industrial, agricultural and cultural advance, as well as 
national defence, depend upon it Scientific research is, 
therefore, a basic and essential activity of the State and 
should be organised and encouraged on the widest scale 
In regard to labour, the State shall safeguard the inter- 
ests of industrial workers and shall secure for them" a mini- 
mum wage and a decent standard of living, proper housing, 
hours of vfork and conditions of labour m conformity, as 
fat as economic conditions in the country permit, with in- 
ternational standards^ suitable machinery for the settlement 
of disputes between employers and workmen, and protection 
agaihst the economic consequences of old age, sickness, and 
unemployment Workers^ shall have the right to forhl 
Unions to protect thdr interests. 

t Rural indebtedn^fe bas id the past crushed "ihe ag^icuh 
'^|)opulatiddf oWlrig to variotis causes in^ 

wk Tjbe ;Rurden ' s® ^ bopfinue^ 
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and must be removed, cheap credit mus.t be made available 
through co-operatives Co-operatives should also be organib*- 
ed for other purposes both m rural and urban areas Id 
particular, industrial co-operatives should be ancouraged as 
being .^specially suited for the development ot smalbscale 
industry on a demociatic basis. 

Urgent Problems 

While the immediate and urgent problems of India can 
only be effectively tackled by joint and planned attack on 
all fronts political, econoxnir, agncultural, industnal and 
social — certain needs are of paramount importance today. 
Owing to the gross incompetence and mismanagement of 
the Government an incredible amount of suftenng^has been 
caused to the people of India. Millions have died of 
starvation, and scarcity of food and clothing is still wide- 
spread Corruption in the services and in all matters pertain- 
ing to the supply and control of the vital necessaiies of life 
IS rampant and has become intolerable. The urgent pro- 
blems require immediate attention. 

In international affairs the Congress stands for the esta- 
blishment of a World Federation of Free Nations. Till such 
time as’^such a federation takes shape, India must develop 
friendly relations with all nations and particularly with her 
neighbours, In the Far East, in South-East Asia and in 
Western Asia, India has had trade and cultural relations for 
thousands of years and it is inevitable that with freedom 
she should renew and develop these relations. Reasons of 
security and future trends of trade also demand closer con- 
tacts with these regions. India, which has conducted her 
own sSruggle for freedom on a non-violent basfe, vrill nfways 
throw her weight on the side o£ world peace and do^dpera- 
tion. She will also champion 'the fr^ora of all ofher sub- 
ject nations and peoples for only on the basis of this freedom 
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and the elimination of Imperialism everywhere can world 
peace be established. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 

IN 

I’RDIA’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

1S58. — Proclamation of Queen Victoria. 

x86x. — Indian Councils Act I 

1862. — Indian Councils Act II. 

igog—Minto-Morley Reforms, 

igig. — ^Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. 

iq2i — Inauguration of the Central Assembly. 

1930. — Simon Commission’s Report. 

1931. — Gandhi-Irwin Agreement 

1935 — Government of India Act, 1935. 

1942 Cripps Proposals. 

1945 — ^British Parliaraentaiy Delegation. 

1946^ — Cabinet Mission’s Proposals and the Interim' 
Government. 

pec 9, 1946.— Meeting of the Constituent AsseiTibly. 
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^ THE INDEPENDENCE PLEDGE 

Since the year 1930, the Congress party has been 
observing January ^6 each year as the Independence Day, 
following the adoption, at the annual session m 1929 at 
Lahore, of complete independence as the Congress party's 
goal. On January 26, an independence pledge is repeated 
at public meetings held under Congress auspices all over 
India. Text of the pledge tor Jan. 26, 1946 : — 

We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian 
people, as of any other people, to have freedom and enjoy 
the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life, so 
that they may have full opportunities of growth, we believe 
also that if any Government deprives a people of these 
nghts and oppresses them, the people have a further right 
to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India 
has not^only deprived the Indian people of their freedom 
but has based itself on the exploitation of the masses, anl 
has ruined India econonicaJly, politically cujturally and 
spiritually- We believe, therefore, that India must sever 
the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete 
independence. ^ 

We recognize that the most effective way of gaining 
our freedom is not through violence. India gained 
btrengfh and ’self “Teliance and marched a long way to SwamJ 
following peaceful and legitimate methods, and' it is by 
adhering to these methods that our country will athtm in- 
dependence. 
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We pledge ourselves anew to the independence ol India 
and solemnly resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle 
lor freedom till Puma Swaraj is attained. 

.s^We believe that non-violent action in general and pie-- 
paiation for non-violent direct action in particular, require 
successful working of the constructive programme kept be- 
fore the country by Gandhiji and accepted by the Con- 
gresSj and in particular ol khadi, communal harmony and 
removal of untouchability. We shall see every opportunity 
of spreading goodwill among fellowmen without distinction 
of caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignor- 
ance and poverty those who have been neglected and to 
advance in every way the interests of those who are con- 
sidered 15 be backward and suppressed. We know that 
though we are out to destroy the imperialistc system, we 
have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether officials or non- 
officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus 
and Harijans must be abolished and Hindus have to for- 
get these distinctions in their daily conduct, such distinc- 
tions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our re- 
ligious path may be different, in our mutual relations we 
will act as children oL Mother India, bound by common 
nationality and common political and economic interest. 

Charkha and khadi are an integral part of our con- 
structive programme, for the resuscitation of the yoo,ooo 
tillages of India and for the removal of the grinding poverty 
of the masses. We shall, therefore, use for our personal re- 
quirments nothing but khadi, and so far as possible, pro- 
ducts of village handicrafts only and endeavour to^make 
Pthm do likewise. We shall also try to work^ to the best 
4f , Qur ability some item or items of the constructive pro- 
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We pay our grateful homage to thousands of our com- 
rades who faced grave hardships, suffered humiliations and 
sacriiiced their lives and property in the last struggle. Their 
sacrihce will always remind us of the duty never to rest until 
we have attained our goal. ’ 

We leafhrm the resolution passed by the All-lnclia Con- 
gress Committee on August 8, 1942. It demands the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the British power from India in the 
interest as much ol India as of world peace and freedom 
foi all. 

This day we pledge ourselves again to a disciplined ob- 
servance of Congress principles and policies and to keep in 
readiness to respond to the call of the Congress for carry- 
ing on the straggle for the independence of India. 
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THE RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS 
WORKING COMMITTEE ON THE CABINET 
DELEGATION’S PROPOSALS 

{Passed on June 26 and ratified by the AU-lndia Congress 
Committee on July 7 1946)- 

''On May 24, the Working Committee passed a resolu- 
tion on the statement dated May x6, issued by the British 
Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy. In this resolution they 
pointed out some defects in the statement and gave their 
own interpretation of certain parts of it. 

"Since then the Committee have been continuously 
engaged in givmg earnest consideration to the proposals 
made on behalf of the British Government in the statements 
of May 16 and June 16 and have considered the corres- 
pondence in regard to them between the Congress President 
and the members of the Cabinet Delegation ^and the 
Viceroy. 

"The Committee have examined both these sets of pro- 
posals from the point of view of the Congress objective of 
imhiediate independence and the opemng out of the avenues 
leading to the rapid advtoce of the masses, economically 
and socially, so that their material standards may be raised 
and poverty, malnutrition, famine and the lack of the neces- 
^ ^les- of life may be ended, and all the people of the'^cotintry 
'Inlay have the freedom and opportunity to grow and develop 
,;5%wrding to their genius. These proposals fell short of these 
'^biectives^ yet the Committee considered them earnestly in 
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all their aspects because of their desire to find soirie way 
ioi the peaceful settleiacnt of India's problem and the end- 
ing ot the conflict between India and England, 

'*The kind of i 7 idependcnoe Congress has aimed at is 
the establishment of a united, democratic Indian FederaLvn, 
mth central authority i^htch would command respect 
from the nations of the world, maximum provincial autono-’ 
my and equal rights for all men and women %n the country, 
The limitation of the central authority as contamed m the 
proposals, as well as the system of groupmg of provinces, 
weakened tlie whole structure and was unfair to some pro- 
vinces such as the N.-W F Province and Assam, and to 
some of the mmoiities, notably the Sikhs, The Committee 
disapproved of this. They felt, however, that, takmg the pro- 
posals as a whole, there was sufficient scope for enlarging 
and strengthening the central authority and for fully ensur- 
ing the right of a province to act according to its choice in 
regard to groupmg, and to give pi'otection to such minorities 
as might otherwise be placed at a disadvantage. Certain other 
objectioiib were ako raised on their behalf, notably the posr' 
sibility of non-nationals taking any part in the constitution- 
making It IS clear that it would be a breach of both the 
letter ard spirit of the statement of May i6 if any non-^ 
Indian participated in voting or standing for election to the 
Constituent Assembly. 

'Tn the proposals for an interim Government, contained 
in the statement of June i6, the defects related to matters 
of vital concern to the Congress/ Same of these have been 
pointed out in ihe letter dated June, 25, of the Congress 
President to the Viceroy. The provisional Government must 
have power, auth&ity and responsibility and should fiinction 
in fact, if no^ in law, as a da facto independent Govepitnent 
leading to the full independence tb come, The members o£ 
such a Government can only hold themselves responsible to. 
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the people and not to any external authority. In the for- 
mation of a provisional or other Government Congresssmen 
-can never give up the national character of the Congrebs or 
accept an artificial unjust paiity, or agree to the veto of a 
coifimunal group. The Committee are unable to accept the 
proposals for the formation of an interim Government ab. 
contained in the statement of June i6. 

‘The Committee have, however, decided that the Con- 
gress should join the proposed Constituent Assembly, with 
a view to framing the constitution of a free, united and de- 
mocratic India. 

While the Committee have agreed to Congress parti- 
cipation in the Constituent Assembly, it is in their opinion 
essential .that a representative and responsible provisional 
National Government be formed at the earliest possible date. 
The continuation of authoritarian and unrepresentative Gov- 
ernment can only add to the suffering of famishing masses, 
and increase discontent. It will also pul in jeopardy the 
work of the Constituent Assembly, which can only function 
in a free environment, 

^The Working Committee recommend accordingly to< 
the All-India Congress Committe, and for the purpose of con- 
sidering the ratifying of this recommendation, they convene 
an emergent meeting of the A -I.C.C. in Bombay on July 6 
ani 7, 1946/^ 
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cqngress leaders on constituent" 

ASSEMBLY 
MAHATHivIA GANDHI 
{A.-l.C.C. July 7, T;f) 46 ) 

I know that there are many defects in the Constituent 
Assembly scheme but then it is in yonr power to improve it 
or to bury it. The Constituent Assembly scheme looks like 
an iron ore. We can convert it into pure gold by our own 
efforts. Whatever loopholes there are can be remedied. 
My advice to you is to accept the scheme even in spite of 
its defects, for as Satyagrahis we have no reason to bo afraid 
of anything. I feel that the scheme is capable of improve- 
ment and therefore my urge is in favour of its acceptance. 

We have asked the British to quit India, This does not 
mean that we wish to Hl-treat them* We want the British to 
quit honourably and smoothly. The Constituent Assembly 
piXiposal^is to enable us to make the British quit India, I,, 
therefore, feel that we should accept the Constituent As- 
sembly scheme in spite at its defects, as we are competent to 
remedy the defects. I know it is a British-sponsored scheme, 
but have not the Bntish openly stated that they have done 
tins with an open mind and without any reservation to enable 
Indians to frame their own constitutioti for a free and Inde- 
pendent India/’ ^ 

A True SatyagraMs Spirit^ 

The proposed Constituent Assembly, X i$ ndt a 

There are many in the Wt 
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since we have been fighting for the last so many years, 
why should we be afraid of the defects in the Constituent 
Assembly scheme. We can fight the Constituent Assembly 
itsel#> if we find the delects are imrcmediable. As true 
Satyagrahis and fighters, we have no nght to be afraid of 
any hardships or difficulties in. our way, I was, therefore 
surprised w^hen I heard Jaiprakash Narain saying yesterday 
that it was dangerous and usless to go into the Constituent 
Assembly. Supposing we go into the Constituent Assembly 
and lose, why should we be afraid ? A true Satyagrahi 
never tliinks in terms of losing. No one can defeat him. He 
can never be deceived or cheated by anyone- 

^ MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD 
{A.-T,C.C, July 7, 1946) 

Commending the resolution to the House for its accept- 
-Once the Maulana Sahib said : 

The plan envisaged by the Cabinet Mission in their 
White Paper of May 16 consists of two aspects, political and 
communab As far as the political implications of the pro- 
posals are concerned, the proposals make it clear that the 
Constituent Assembly will have the fullest right to" frame a 
Constitution for a tree and independent India and such a 
Constitution will be accepted by the Entish Government. We 
have been given the freedom to decide whether we wish to 
remain within the British Empire or be completely independ-* 
ent. It is for us to decide 1 his vital question and the British 
Government does not wish to dictate to us in this respect as 
they have hitherto been doing. ' \ 

In my fimi interview with the Cabinet Mission I made 
i ft absolutely dear tp the Delegation that tlie Constituent 
we widied te summon diould have lunfettered 
tb a' bcmstitiftSorr for a free' andl uldependeht 
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India. The Britibh Goveinmenl has accepted tliis demand 
and has made it clear that the freedom of India is not under 
question and it has been £jranled without any question. Why 
then should wc raise doubts in the face ot such unequivocal 
declarations by the British Government ? 

The Cabinet Mission* s pyoposak also have once and for 
all times cleared dl doubts about the question of the division 
of India. These proposals have made it clear beyond a 
shadow of doubt that India shall remain undivided a single 
unit with a strong Central Govermneni composed of federat- 
ing units. 

Our main demands having thus been accepted by the 
Cabinet Delegation, you will agree the Working Committee 
had to accept the proposals after pointing out the defects 
in them. This is what the Working Committee has done by 
its resolution of June 26. My answer to those critics who say 
that we should not have accepted this proposal is that if we 
rejected this proposal nowj it may not be possible at a later 
date in the future to secure a proposal acceptable to us. 

The only new feature of the Cabinet Mission's proposals 
to which the Congress had not agreed fully was the one re- 
lating grouping. The Working Committee has therefore^ 
made it clear that there should be no compulsion in the 
matter of grouping. The provinces should be free to decide 
whether they wish to join a particular group or not. We 
are confident that the interpretatian we have put on the 
grouping clause is the correct in^!elpretatio^. 

PANDIT tolRU 

" ■ \A.~I.C.C. July 7, 1946). 

We have agreed to go into the Coastituetih ^sseifthty, , 
and ive have agreed to nothing eisOi It is true thut in goutg 
to the Conatitaent Assembly, inevitably, we ^gve | 
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to a certain, process of going into it, Le., election of the 
candidates to the Constituent Assembly. What we do there, 
wc are entirely and absolutely fiec to determine. We have 
com»aitted ourselves to no ■single matter to anybody. Natural- 
ly even though one might not agree to commit himselt- there 
is a certain compulsion of facts which makes one accept this 
thing or that thing. 1 do not know what that might be in a 
particular context. But the nature of compulsion of facts 
would be not of the British Government's desires or intents 
but how to make the Assembly a success and how to avoid 
its breaking-up. That will be certainly a very important 
consideration. But the British Government do not appear 
there at all. 

Whan the Congress had stated that the Constituent As- 
sembly was a sovereign body, the Cabinet Mission's reply 
it was more or less yes, subject to two considerations. 
Firstly, proper arrangement for minorities, and the other a 
treaty between India and England. I wish the Cabinet 
Mission had stated both these matters are not controversial. 
It is obvious the minorities question ‘has to be settled satis- 
factorily. It is also obvious that if there is any kind of 
peaceful change-over in India it is bound to result in some 
kind of treaty with Britain. 

What exactly that treaty will he I cannot say. But if 
the British Government presume to tell us that they are go- 
mg to hold anything in India, because they do not agree either 
in regard to minonUes or in regard to treaty, we shall not 
accept that position. It would heconw * casus belli* We shall 
have no treaty if they seek to impose anything upon hs and 
we shall tear up any treaty they try to impose. If they treat 
Us 'a$ equals and come to terms there will be a treaty. But 
is tJii slightest attempt at imposition^ vue shall hai^e 
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In regard to minorities it is our problem and we shall 
no doubt succeed in solving it. We accept’ no outsider’s in- 
terference in it. Certainly not the British Government’s 
interference in it and therefore these two limiting factors;^ to 
the so’Ctrcignty oj the Constituent Assembly are not accept^ 
cd by us. 

How to make the job in the Constituent Assembly a 
success or not is the only limiting factor. It does not make 
the slightest difference what the Cabinet Mission thinks or 
does in the matter. 

Stt^es and Constituent Assembly 

Pandit Nehru reiterated the Congress stand in respect of 
States’ participation in the Constituent Assembly and said : 
'^"Our position has been and is that elected representatives 
of the States people must go there. The rulers say that they 
should nominate representatives. What their stand today is^ 
I do not know- But, obviously, we cannot accept that posi- 
tion. The real difficulty is that apart from the rulers’ posi- 
tion, the governments in the Indian States are so unrepre- 
sentative that a proper procedure must be adopted to make 
{.hem representative and representatives of such governments 
should go to the Constituent Assembly.^’ 

Pandit Nehru’s attention was drawn to sotUe of tho big- 
ger States like Hyderbad not demobilizing their 
armies. Pahdit Nehru said : is highly undesirable for 

all these small, separate armies to conhnue^ They are bound 
hot to cpntiPAie under the Union Govermnent of Indik. Them 
l^e onljj one central army, M^cy be 
ing penodipf transiti[bn soma of thase h^y 
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SRI JAIPRAKASH NARAIN 
^{A -I C C July J, 1946) 

I ieeJ the acceptance ot the Constituent Assembly scheme- 
also foroDhadows danger The Constituent Assembly pro- 
posed by the British is far from our original idea whtch was 
given to us by oar Rashtrapathi Pandit Nehm Ihis Con^ 
btituent Assembly is the creation of the British and it can 
never bring us the freedom that we have been fighting for 
The British Government may promise to accept the consti- 
tution drawn up by the Constituent Assembly but then the 
British Government themselves will pull the wires m such 
a manner as not to allow us Lo frame a constitution that we 
all desire for a free and independent India. Whenever a 
difference of opinion arises oetween the Congress and the- 
League in the Constituent Assembly, and differences are 
bound to arise, then we have to go to the British Gov- 
ernment for a solution, ^nd do you think we can expect 
fairplay from the British in such a situation ^ If on the 
contrary, the Constituent Assembly is the outcome of the 
strength of the people we can solve all our difficulties by 
aa appeal to our people. 

I am aware that all these and other defects must have 
been considered by tbe Working Committee before it came 
to the final decision it has. But I see no reason why we 
should accept such a defective proposal, knowing the pit- 
falls in advance and also knowing our own real stren^h» 
Any Constituent Assembly can succeed only if it works in a 
free atmosph^e and there can be no free atmosphere in India 
^ long as British power remams and the British troops 
-ponioBue to be statJoned in jneha^ 

The only ihtHg tpe can do is to tell the Bntish Go^eyn- 
that we do not want such a restrietel tmd curbed 
A^seinbty, We shaU weahen ourselves^ if '‘we 4 q- 
Oovernmenfs profosals, ^ 
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MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD ANSWERS CRITICS 
{A,-[ C C. July 7; 46). 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azal dealing with the vanoiib cnti 
tisms made agambt the resolution by those who opposech the 
resolutibn, said No one can say that the British Govern- 
ment sent the Cabinet Mission to India to oftci us the Con- 
stituent Assembly as a free gitt We have secured the Con- 
stituent Assembly a nsuli of our struggle and scriheo^ 
dunng the past 50 years The final struggle that was 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi in 1942 did; of course, hasten 
the pace of our freedom movement 

Th© British people and their Labour Government have 
realized that we the people of India are determmed to have 
our freedom and nothing on earth can prevent os from 
aduevmg our goal. The British Government had, therefoie, 
to make up their mind whether they should transfer power 
peacefully and quit or allow us to take it forcefully. They 
have chosen the wiser course* 

I am unable fo agree wiih those who say that fay go- 
ing into the Constituent Assembly we shah be weakemng 
the Congress orgaixizabon, Why should anyone think that 
by going into the Constituent Assembly we shall weaken our- 
selves Whatever difficulties may stand in oitr way we will 
pvercpme them as we are determined to reach our final goal- 
We will not m any event sacrifice any of our fundamental 
principles. 7 / imjoriumtely any tmuperabU crop 

up m dtreci confheii with our fundamental prindpU^jf me 
sliaU not he&date to htU the Constituent As^embly^ 

Opposition speakers have e^dhibited a fear 
of the unknown, I ask if there is my 
wkdt has no" difficulties inherent in It It is no W-chr 
mg any problem with a fear If me do tto ihall 

hat be ^fale to aphiew anything at ah, - , ^ ^ 
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In the proposed Constituent Assembly the Congress will 
have a di finite majority and in spite of this we have fears 
to how we are going tc settle the fate of the country, 
Wejiave won our struggle fof freedom through sheer ^acn- 
fice and suffering and I will ash you now not to falter and 
fritter away the frmts of victory hy adopting a gloomy 
outlook and fear complex 

It has been argued that the Central Government will 
not be a strong one unless it has within its fold economic 
relations and finance. These questions will be settled by the 
Constituent Assembly. I do agree that the Central Govern- 
ment can never be effective unless it has the means to support 
itself. The Congress will never tolerate a weak Centre. 

J want to make it clear that those who say that the 
'Constituent Assembly is a trap are making a great mistake. 
There is no question of the Constituent Assembly being a 
trap We a^ked for a Conshtuent Assembly to frame a 
constitution for a free and independent India and the 
Cabinet Mission agreed to our demand. How then can 
anyone call a trap ? 

I want to emphasize that by accepting the Constituent 
Assembly proposal we shall lay at rest one of the longest 
standing communal problems. The Muslim League has been 
demanding all these years the division of India into 
Hindustan and Pakistan and two separate Constituent As- 
semblies to draw up sepgrate constitutions. Both these 
things have been abandoned by the Muslim League by its 
Acceptance of the Cabinet Mission's proposals of May i6 
The result of this proposal is that there shall be one^United 
India and one Constituent Assembly with one Central Gov- 
I ask if this is not a great achievement. If yofi 
the Constituent Assembly as the Opposition Wants you 
I ask if m not be adding to our I^roblemS and 
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quarrels Victory has come into our hands and, please, do 
not turn it into a defeat (Cheers), The door to the Con- 
stituent Assembly is open to enable us draw up our own' 
constitution Please enter it and complete our task^ of 
framing'^our own conslitution (Applause ) 

(The lesolution was then put to vote. Two hundred 
and four members voted in favour of it, while 51 members 
voted agamst it. It was declared earned amidst applause,) 

PUNDIT NEHRU REPLIES CRITICS 
{A C C, July 7, 1946) 

Wmding up the proceedings of the Committe, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru answered some of the criticisms o£ the 
opposition speakers. 

Pandit Nehru said : We have been talking of mdepend- 
^nct for a long time. Different interpretations arc given of 
what that independence means. The Viceroy and the Muslim 
League also speak of the independence of India. But Con- 
gress idea of independence is certainly different from that 
the Muslim League and the Viceroy* 

Republic ^of India 

Our idea of independence rs that ihefe must be abso- 

Iptely no foreign domination in India, and India may 
even break her connexioit$ with the British, We want 
to establish a Republic of India^ 

Arguments have been advanced on the one side that 
this as a veiy satisfactory Constituent Assembly — some- 
thing tlj^at we have been askmg and we have got. On the 
othef hand it has been stated that this Constituent Assembly 
is a iutile th&g imposed upon us and to which should 

not attaeh much importance. If I am a^ed te my 
ewp pOmt of view I would say it is not obyipusly^, 
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thing which we ^ have desired and worked for. There are 
^many difhculties and snags, and the scales are weighted 
against us. On the other hand it is obvious also that it is 
no| so bad. 

What will be the outcome of this Assembly ? ^It may 
be that it does not function for long ; it breaks up. It may 
be we may get something out of it, and we go ahead and 
produce some kind of a constitution which is desirable and 
workable. 

All these things are possible, hut it seems to me 
rather fantastic for the Cabinet Mission to tell us that 
after xo years we are going to do this or that, it is fant- 
astic and I cannot imagine anybody laying down any 
rule for India lo years hence. When India is free India 
wUl do just what she likes, 

I do think that some time or other in the future we 
may have to summon our own proper revolutionary Con- 
stituent Assembly. That does not mean we should not take 
advantage -of this and work it out for our own advantage. 
If we do not succeed in the Constituent Assembly we change* 
our tactics to suit whatever form we want to do. 

There is a good deal of talk of Cabinet Mission's long- 
term plan and short-term plan. So far as I can see it *5“ 
not a question of our accepting any plan, long or short. It 
is only a question of out agreeing to go into the Constituent 
Assembly, That all and nothing more than that. We 
will remain in that Assembly so long as we think it is good 
to India and w will come out when we think it is injuring 
OUT cause and then offer our battle. We 0 re not bound by a 
single thing cKcept that we have decided for the moment 
go to the Assembly not certmnly to deliver 

, speeches but td build something to overcome some of 
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As the dibcusbion m the House was about the proposed 
Constituent Absembly, Pandit Nehiu said 'that he was re- 
minded of other Constituent Assemblies. Perhaps the com-’ 
paribou was not justified. One hundred and fifty-seven 
years ago a constituent assembly called the '"States 
General" was called in France, It was convened by the 
King of France himself. He was an autocratic and foolish 
King and he soon got into trouble with that Assembly and 
ultimately within a few years the head of that King was 
cut off. India, of course, would not cut off other people's 
heads. Again there was the case of the American colonies 
"Do you remember^ that even after the declaration of war 
against England there were colonics which continued to 
send humble petitions of loyally to tlie English King ?'* It 
IS only after a hard war things changed. 

Now in regard to criticisms against the resolution it is 
strange that one should be afraid of a thing because at 
the beginnmg it is not exactly to one's liking. It seems to 
me that we have begun ro attach far too much importance 
on gestures, words and slogans and generally to certain 
heroic attitude. It is a dangerous thing. Kemeinber we are 
a great nation. We are no longer a tiny people begging for 
freedom %t the hands of the British. We are on the verge of 
freedom. 


SRI JAIPRAKASH NARAIN 
{July 12 , 1946) 

I think it nnciersirable for us 'to go to the so-callei Con- 
stituent Assembljr. Doing so would distort the perspective 
in whicji we V^ish to view these constitutional developments, 
distiact revolutionary energy from its proper course and, aijd 
to the general! complanceney and smugness prevalent, if not 
te the.cotin^ry, at least among pvenwhehningjy large m?m- 
hexs of .Coh^essmen. 
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But not going to the Constituent Assembly is merel/ 
a negative atbtude. The question is what may be a posi- 
hve policy for today. First and foremost; it is necessary to 
combat smugness, and false hopes and to dispel the illusion 
that discussions m the so-called Constituent Assembly would 
give us freedom and democracy^ The perspecti'Ce of a 
struggle; of a final all-out struggle, with the British Power 
should not be allowed to be dimmed or pushed into the 
background by the impending constitutional talks. 

An essential part of the preparation for a struggle is to 
organize a country-wide campaign to place the positive as- 
pects of freedom and democracy before the people so that 
they might be able to put the proposed Constituent Assembly 
to test, have it ultimately prorogued and make a demand for 
a real sovereign Constituent Assembly and fight to enforce 
it. 


Pyesident Nehm has put a new interpretation on the 
British-sponsored Assembly The people should be able to 
demand of their President that either the Assembly he com-' 
mends to them should declare India immediately an inde- 
pendent Republic, establish a free provisional Govern- 
ment sending away the British Viceroy, all ihfi armed 
British forces and other British personnel, and every penny 
of British capitdlj and ensure the unity of the country and 
a free social democracy, or denounce the whole British plcm 
and bring the Congress again to the path of revolutionary 
action^ r 

Th6re are only two ways of utilizing the Constituent 
Assembly once the Congress has entered it. One is to make 
every necessary compromise to ensure tliat a settlement; is 
with the British stooges and undoifiocratic forces 
struggle for- freedom* This path thoi Congress can 
only iQ commit suicide* The oth^r path is to try 
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io turn the Assembly into a battle-ground for freedom and 
democracy winch would mean its speedy dissolution, and the 
return of the Congress to its right path. 

Thus in every case the only right course today for Con- 
gressmen IS to think and prepare in every possible way^for 
the find stiuggle for freedom. Eveiy other activity must 
supplement it and not divert the country from it. 

SRI RAJAGOPALA CHARI 

I am sure there will be a babel of tongues, all kinds 
of disputes and quarrels, and they will ail be published. 
Now quarrels are not kept secret as they used to bo some 
years ago. We will keep on quarrelling until you will say 
that we must be saved from this Constituent Assembly. 
But I am sure we will get along with the work and frame a 
constitution. 

I am sure we will frame a constitution, for, mind you, 
Britain is tired of quarrelling with us. But nevertheless they 
will quarrel and wrangle and persist and get a proper treaty 
made on so many matters. It might be easier to gel an 
agreement with the British than it has been in the case of 
internal <jommunal matters. That is because the British are 
an experienced and practical people. 

But wc are all still talking of pnnciples, and we do 
not know where the principle should begm and where it 
should end. This shows our dogmatic attitude, which is 
also in its own way admirable. ' But the British are not 
like that. The Constituent Assembly might go on for two 
months, or it might go on for two years. But ultimately it 
is bounS to end wSll. 

Let me you, mere constitutions do not brihg liberty^ 
What we should achieve is real solid liberty for our <^OUntry* 
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We might have a ’beautiful constitution and yet our people 
might be slaves,^ That the people should have liberty is a 
different thing from the mere forging of a constitution. We 
can hght the British and all the obstructionists and somehow 
or the other forge a constitution. Yet liberty for the people 
depends upon the efficient working of that constitution. 


My ujishskable faith in India's liberation remains unimpaired. 
1 am leaving in your safe hands your National Tcicolout, our 
Notional honour, and the best traditions of Indian warriors. I 
have no doubt whatsoever that you, the vanguard of India's Army 
of Liberation^ will sacrifice everything, even life itself, to uphold 
India's National honour, so that your comrades who will continue 
the fight elsewhere may have before them your sKiniiJg example 
to inspire them at all times. 


Nefaji Suhhaschandra Bose 
24th April, 1945,. 
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K. M. MUNSH! ON THE CONSTITUTENT^^ 
o ASSEMBLY 

(A Press Interview) 

Q : Is the Constituent Assembly a Sovereign Bodv ? 

A : The Constituent Assembly, in my opinion, is a 
i^overeign body for several reasons. 

First, neither the lorcigzt rulers of this country nor any 
foreigners are members of the Assembly. 

Secondly, it reflects the proportionate strength of the 
people without the weighlage which British Imperialism 
gave to certain communities for its own benefit. 

Thirdly, subject to a treaty with Britain and the pro- 
tection of minorities it is charged with the duty of creating 
B new State. 

Fourthly, it will be able to set up a provisional sovereign 
authority in India which will negotiate and enter into a 
treaty with Britain, the first function of the provisional Gov- 
ernment of India and then bring into existence the first 
free government in India- 

Q : Is it necessary that there should be a revolution 
before a sovereign constiUient Assembly comes into exist‘d 
ence ? ^ 

^ : No, The Central European countries had their own 
constituent assemblies after the foreign yoke was overthrown 
by the war. In^some countries like France and Germany 
constituent assemblies were called into existence by the 
people themselves to establish a new state. In Switzerland 

7 
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ancl America, the States came together to form a Constituent 
Assembly while m Canada and Australia constituent as- 
semblics were brought into existence without a war or a 
violent revolution and with British goodwill. In view of the 
advancement of humanity we must work for a change over 
of national power by peaceful means through conshtuent 
assemblies convoked us a matter of fnendly adjustment. The 
pre-reqmsite of a Constituent ASbCmbly is not a bloody re- 
volution but the developing of sufficient popular power to 
bring about a willingness on the part of a foreign ruler to 
transfer power, 

Q : What ts the primary condition for the success of 
the Conshtuent Assembly ? 

A ; The first condition, to my miud, is that its proceed- 
ings should be held en camera and that the Indian Press and 
the World Press should contribute to its success by keeping 
silent. 

The first great Constituent Assembly, the Federal Con- 
ventions of the United States, which met in 1787, as a first 
step wisely decided that nothing spoken in the House be 
pniited or othenvise published or communicated without 
leave. This pledge was honestly kept by the members. 

f? 

George Washington, the President, gave a firm -wam- 
ing, "I must entreat the gentlemen to be more careful lest 
our transactions get into the newspapers and disturb the 
public repose by premature speculations." The delegates 
foreswore their desire for nesvspaper notoriety and would not 
be influenced by the fear as to what tlieir constituencies 
might think. As Washington said ‘Tt is too probable that 
; ho iiiut We propose will be adopted, a Perhaps, smother 
conflict is to be sustained. If to plea^, llie people, 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we come 
I' Scal'd and defend out wdrk ? Let ps raise a standard to 
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which the wise and just can repair. The event is in the 
hand of God."' The records of the convention were published 
55 years after. 

In Canada the Constituent Assembly chose to sit en 
camera from the very beginning. In Australia they k^pt 
their sittings open to the Press with the result that their 
efforts proved unsuccessful Ultimately the Constituent As- 
sembly sal en camera and its efforts were successful 

But in these days of wide newspaper publicity the 
patriotic press of India will have also to co-operate. 

Q : What do you think will be the time required jor the 
Constituent Assembly to frame the constitution ? 

A : If the members of the Constituent Assembly reli- 
giously sit down to then work with a determination la- 
frame the Constitution it cannot take moie than 6 months. 
If, howevci% time is spent in debates instead of heart to 
heart negotiations on essentials, it may be one year, two 
or more. But the world situation requires that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly should finish its deliberations as early as 
possible in order that a National Government, truly repre^ 
senlative may talce its share, in the reconstruction of ther 
world. 

Q : Do you envisage any difficulties in the construe^ 
siruction of the several clauses in the state 'paper ? 

A : Personally I see no difficulty. AU parties have- 
agreed to the Slate Paper of May i 6 , and I see no reason 
why the document should not be teken as a charter within 
the four comers of which we have to settle our future con- 
stitutioii. No doubt there will be differences on interpre- 
tations. ®ut after all such differences have to be solved by 
an arbiter, eith^ the Chairman of the Constituent Assembl7 
or the Chairman in consultation with the Federal Court 
Whatever the view of a clause or two, in my dpinion, the 
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State Paper gives’ us immense powei and it would be a 
historic disaster ‘if we failed to work the Constituent As- 
■sembly to a successful end. Once the parties meet with 
the fixed intention of settling things, things would be decided 
vety rapidly. 


The Cabinet Mission had honestly suggested a solution 
which, in their opinion, was fair. The beauty of the State 
Paper was that it contaiiied no compulsion. Naturally, 
after acceptance, the clauses became obligatory on the ac- 
cepting parties. But any party could refuse acceptance. 
Thus, if Assam, in the east and Baluchistan, in the West, 
rejected grouping, no power on earth could coippel them 
under the Cabinet Mission’s Paper, 


Mahatma Gandhi 



MEERUT CONGRESS RESOLUTION ON 
THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

(Nov. 'zij 1946) 

the eve of the saummoning of the Constituent As- 
sembly to frame^ a constitution for India, this Congress 
declares that it stands for an independent sovereign republic 
wherein all powers and authority are denved from the 
people, and for a constitution wherein social objectives are 
laid down to promote freedom, progress and equal oppor- 
tunity for all the people of India, so that this ancient land 
attain its rightful and honoured place in the world and 
make its full contribution to the promotion of world peace 
and the progress and welfare of mankind, and directs all 
Congressmen to work to this end/' 

Speaking on the resolution, X^andit Jawaharlal Nehru 
said : ‘'The resolution says that the constitution which we 
frame should be for an independent sovereign republic. It 
is clear that free India will be a republic and not a 
monarchy. Though it was well understood, |.t had never 
been stated clearly. We have reached a stage when the 
Constituent Assembly is shortly meeting to frame a constita- 
tion for India, There are only two points mentioned in tlie 
resolution. The fct is that free India will be a republic 
and the second that it should b^ a kind of a socialistic 
constitution, 

‘'T ain not enamoured of this Constituent Assembly, 
But we have accepted it and should make the best use of 
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it for our benefit, I do not expect that this will be the last 
-Constituent Assembly. When we attain freedom, we shall 
have another Constituent Assembly. 

'■ "One good thing about this Assembly is that the 
British have no direct representation though we cannot pre- 
vent their indirect representation ui it. If we do not hold 
the Constituent Assembly now, the atmosphere will deterio- 
rate. The League is welcome to jom the Constituent As- 
sembly But let me make it clear that whether they come 
in or keep out, we shall go on. We will go to the Constituent 
Assembly fully prepared and fully organized, to establish an 
independent republic We are not going in to fight over 
petty things." 


We believe tliat it is the inalienable right of the Indian 
people to have freedom and to enjoy their toil and have the 
necesatihs of> life so that they may have full oppertunities 
of growth. We behve als» that it any Government deprives 
people of these rights and oppresses them, the pebple have 
a further right to alter it or to abolish it. 

Ffoffi pledge taken on 
Independence Day %Wh Jan. 1946 
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INDIAN STATES & CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY 

( H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Cham- 
ber of Princes to Viceroy, dated June 19.) 

The Standmg Comruillee of Princes gave most careful 
consideiation at their recent meetings in Bombay to the 
proposals of the Cabinet Mission and your Excellency m 
regard to the long-range constitutional arrangements and for 
the interim pciiod. Their views are embodied in the enclosed 
statement which has been released to the Press and of 
■which an advance copy was forwarded to Sir Conrad. 

(Sir Conrad Corficld, Political Adviser to the Viceroy 
in his capacity as Ciown Representative). I would invite 
your Excellency's particular attention to the attitude taken 
by the Standing Committee of Princes on the question of 
internal reforms in the states as indicated in Paragraph 4 
pf the^Press statement, 

2, The Standing Committee desired mo to convey to 
the members of the Cabinet Mission and to your Excellency 
their grateful appreciation of the genuine efforts made by 
them, notwithstanding obvious^ difficulties, to reach as far 
as possible an agreed settlement of the Indian Constitu- 
tional problem. The Standing Committee are of the view 
that <^the plan ^provides the necessary machinery for the 
^x^aifiment ^ by India of mdependence as well as a fair 
basis for further negotiations. 

They welcome the Declaration of the Cabinet Mission in. 
regard to Pararaountcy but consider certain adjustment 
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ixecessaiy lor the interiin period which have already been in- 
dicated by them. Final decisions ot the Stales and ot the 
Standing Committee; as vdll doubtless be appreciated, will 
depend on the completed picture which may emerge from 
the proposed negotiations and discussions. 

y The Standing Committee desire in particular to 
convey their gratitude to jmur Excellency for your valuable 
advice and assistance dunng these negotiations to safeguard 
the legitimate interest of the States, and they would request 
that their grateful thanks may also be conveyed to Sir Con- 
rad Corfield who, as your Excellency knows, has been very 
helpful. The Committee feel confident that with your 
support thQ various matters which have been loft undefined 
or for future negotiations and discussions will be settled on 
merits to the satisfaction of the States. 

Negotiating Committee 

4. The Standing Committee have decided, in response 
to your Excellency's invitation, to set up a Negotiating Com- 
mittee whose personnel is given in the enclosed list. (This 
list is not reproduced as it is at present confidential}., The 
Committee did their utmost to keep the number small as 
desired by your Excellency but they felt that it would not 
be possible for them to reduce that number. I shall be 
grateful if I am informed as early as possible of the time and 
place when this Committee Ts expected to meet, and the 
personnel of the corresponding committee which miay be set 
up by the representatives of British India on the Constituent 
Assembly. - ^ 

The result of these negotiations are proposed to be 
by the standing Committee of Princes, the Com- 
lyiinisters ahd ihe Constitutional Advisory Com- 

be^ placed before' a 
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General Conference of Rulers and Representatives of States. 
The decision on the question whether the states should or 
should not ]oin the Constituent Assembly will be taken by 
that Conference and will depend on the result of the forth- 
coming negotiations. 




The Szates 


5. A list of representatives of the States for the pro- 
posed Committee on matters of common concern to British 
India and the States is also enclosed. It was necessary to 
accommodate on it various important interests and regions 
of States and to include persons with special knowledge of 
subjects which are likely to be taken up at the delibera- 
tion of this Committee, 

It is understood, however, that all the members of this 
Committee would not be required to attend every meeting, 
and that ordinarily not moie than five or six, whatever the 
number from British India, would be invited by the Chancel- 
lor to participate in the discussions according to the nature 
of subjects on the agenda. 


Exchange 0/ Views 


Provision will also have to be made for the co-option 
of representatives from any State or group of States, not 
directly represented on the Committee, when any special 
questions particularly affecting them are under discussion. 
Draft rules for the conduct of business and other details re- 
lating t(h this Comnaittee will be discussed with Sir Conrad 
and dt is believed tiiat your Excellency may also have to 
consult the Interim Government in regard to these matters. 

6. In the meantime as desired by your Excellency, 
questions relating to the exercise of Paramonntcy in the' 
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interim period are proposed to be pursued with Sir Conrad 
ntid any outstanding points will be submitted to your Ex- 
cellency. The Standing Committee have authorized me to 
conduct furthci negotiations in regard to these matters with 
a view to reaching early decisions 


It is difficult for us to realise the intricacies and com- 
plexities of the vast fabric of Government in India Native 
and British and the extent to which it is emboided m the 
history of the past and interwoven with modes of thought 
and belief not shared by our western civilisation ^We can- 
not undertake to apply to it a few simple universal lor- 
Ttiulas on which Western democracy professes to rest. 

Extract pom Stephen Leacosk^s 
Our British Empire 
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FAR?\MOUNTCY SHOULD VEST WITH UNION 
GOVERNMENT 

(By Str ZV. Gopalast^amy Iyengar) 

It IS to bo regretted that the Cabinet Delegation have- 
so far not slated their ideas as regards Indian States with 
the clarity and directness which characterize their award on 
some of the fundamentals of the new constitution of India. 

The pronouncements of the Delegation on the question 
of Indian states have to be gathered from theif statement 
of May i6, the memorandum entitled ' State, Treaties and 
Paramountcy' winch they claim to have presented to the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and w^hich they re- 
leased tor publication on May 22. 

t>Qlegai%on' z Proposals 

If these two documents are scrutinized with care the 
following emerge as being the proposals favomed by the 
Delegation in regard to Indian States : 

(i) There should be a Union of India embracing both 
British India and the Indian States. 

(z) No Indian State can keep out of the Indian Union, 
any more Uran a province cam In other words, the right 
of non-accessioii to the Umon is not conceded either to a 
province or to an Indian State. In implementing its mem- 
b^sblp of the 'Union, it is open, however, to an Indian 
State to ex^dze the option either of entering into a federal 
relationship with the Government of the rest of India or 
of entering into someother particular political arrangement 
w^th iti 
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(3) All Indian States should cede to the Union the 
subjects of Foreign Affairs ; Defence and Communications. 

(4) Indian States which elect to enter into a federal 
relationship with the rest of India will have representation 
on the Executive and the Legislature of the Union, anfi will 
thereby effectively participate in the administration of the 
Union subjects. The political relationship alternative to 
federal relationship must necessarily partake of the nature 
of paramomitcy exercized by the Federal Government. This 
has necessarily to be so in view of the fact that under the- 
proposed Union constitution, as now, Foreign Affairs and 
Defence^ in any case, have to be administered for the whole 
of India by a Union Centre, 


Grouping of Provinces 

(5) The Provisions regarding the grouping of provinces 
in the award rule out the possibility of Indian States being 
"grouped with the provinces placed in any one of the three 
sections. A, B and C. The States are to participate in the 
constitutmon-making body only at the final stage, that is, at 
the stage of framing a constitution for the Union Contre. 


(6) The award provides for no right of secession from 
the Union in favour of an Indian State or of a province. 
A province can, when its first elected assembly meets, opt 
itself out of a group, but not out qf the Union. An Indian 
State may ele 4 lo keep out of the federal structure but not 
out of the Union. * 


' . Under th^ award a province is given the right by a 
' ih^^rity vote of its legislature to call for a reconsideration 
jl'hf ,the terms of the constitution of the Uniou or of a ^oup 
period of xo years and at 10, yearly intervals 
Tbk only .means that a prcyvince can propose an 
of the; Union or Group , Constitution v it cannot 
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people, secede from i.e., opt itself out of the Union or 
Group » Its proposal for an amendment could not lake effect 
obviously except with the approval of the Union and the 
Group as a whole and unless il is carried into accordance 
with the special procedure that will undoubtedly Ifa pre- 
scribed in the Union Constitution for all amendments to it. 

(7) During the period of the Interim Government, 
British paramountcy will continue. It will end with the 
attainment of independence by India. 

(8) During the interim period negotiations should be 
set on toot between British India and the Indian States in 
regard to the future regulation of matters of common con- 
ceni, especially in the economic and hnancial field. If 
those negotiations arc not completed by the time the new 
constitutional structure for India comes into being, arrang- 
nients should be entered into for the continuation of the 
existing state of things in regard to these matters until the 
new agreements are completed, 

J'nansjer of Paramountcy 

Presumably British paramountcy over Indian States 
will also be brought under review during the period of the 
Interihi Government with a view to its being replaced, in 
the case of some States, by a federal relationship with the 
new Government, and, in the case of other States, by some 
other political arrangement which would serve as a substitute 
for British paramountcy* implication is justified that 

unless one or other of these fonns of political relationship 
tates the place of British paramountcy the unity of fedia 
coul^ not be maintained. 

The njemorandum is in many Ways an extraordinary 
State document, Those who have some knowledge of the 
previous history of the exercise of paramountcy* *jurisdic- 
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tion and the attitude that the Government of British India 
and H.M.G. have, in the past adopted in this connection 
should have been surprised at some of the astounding state- 
ments made in this memoiandum. I am not quite sure 
whethrpr these statements had received the approval of all 
those who have been speaking to the Delegation on hehalf 
of the States, though theie is reason to think that the memo- 
randum was not sprung as a surprise upon those spokes- 
men. 

Not a Contraciml Relation 

Paramountcy is not a mere contractual relationship. 
The limits of its exercise cannot under present conditions 
be defined. The jurisdiction has grown up independently 
of treaties, ^engagements and sanads. Any rights or privi- 
leges derivable from such treaties, engagements and sanads 
can be exercized only subject to paramountcy. 

No treaty, engagement or sanad can be construed so 
as to exempt an Indian State from subordination to the 
Paramount Power, which has by usage and the necessities 
of the case, to take what measures it sees fit for the safety 
of the interests of India as a whole or of the interests of the 
States themselves and their people. The paramountcy of 
l];ie British Crown and may cease, but until every 

Indian State has established an effective form of constitu- 
tional Government and has entered the new federal structure 
of India substantially on the Same footing as the Provinces, 
paramountcy jurisdiction caiinol altogether be eliminated. 

The only question, therefore, for consideration in whom 
^ -^i^frfjurisdiction, so long as its presence continues, to be 
'^necessary, should vest after British power ha% been eliminate 
this countty, OT;)vxoudy it should vest in what 
, under die consritution be the Federal (government 

kilttflk. * ' 
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Jurisdiction oj Paramounlcy. 

The new Federal Government of India will he a suc- 
cessior of the present Government of British India modi-, 
lied to the extent that it will be by the accession of such 
States as enter the federal structure, In the usual coivse 
paramoi^fitcy jurisdiction should, therefore, devolve upon 
the Government of the new Union and there is no insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of such devolution, especially 
in circumstances which, it is hoped, will effect a peaceful 
transfer of pow'cr.” 

It is vitally important that political parties who decide 
to take office in the Interim Government should ensure that 
the administration of paramountcy during the interim perid 
will be so regulated as to ensure close collaboration and a 
unified policy between the Goveriior-Gcneial in Council on 
the one side and the Crown Representative and his Political 
Adviser on the other, Otherwise conflicts will arise and 
deadlocks not easily got over will bring this to a standstill, 
in respect of the aclininistration of the functions of the 
Crown in relation to Indian Stales. 
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^ LONDON DECISION 

® 

The following statement was issued by the British Gov- 
cnimenl last night i e., 6th December 1946, on the Conver- 
sations with the Indian leaders : — 

^'The conversations held by His Majesty’s Government 
with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. 
Liaqat Ali Khan and Sardar Baldev Singh came to an end 
this evening as Pandit Nehru and Sardar Baldev Singh arc 
returning to India to-morrow morning. 

'The object of the conversations has been to obtain the 
participation and cooperation of all parties in the Constituent 
Assembly. 

'Tt is not expected that any final settlement could be 
arrived at, since the Indian representatives must consult 
their colleagues before any final decision is reached. 

^The mam difficulty that has arisen has been over the 
interpretation of Paragraph 19, (5) and (8) of the Cabinet 
Mission’s statement of May 16, relating to meetings in 
sections, which tuns as follows : — 

Power to opt out 

^'19. (5) ; — ''these sections shall proceed to settle pro- 

vincial constitutions for the provinces included in each sea- 
son and shall also decide whether any group constitution 
^all be set up for those provinces and if so with pro- 
. vincial subjects the group should deal. * Provinces should 
Jh^i^e po^^er to opt out of the groups in accorflance withThe 
f of sub-clause (8) below. 
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' 'Paragraph IQ. (8) 'As soon as the new constitutiQn- 
al agreements have conxe into opciation, it shall be open to 
any province to dec! to come out of any group in which it 
has b^cn placed. Such a decision shall be taken by the Legi- 
slature ol the province aftei the tirst gcncial election under 
the new Constituent Assembly. 

Majorily vote 

'''The Cabinet Mission have throughout maintained the 
view that the decisions of the soclions should, in the absence 
ol an agreement to the contrary, be taken by a simple 
majority vote of the representatives in the sections. This 
view has been accepted by the Muslim League, but the 
Congress have put forward a diffeicnt view They have 
asserted that the true meaning of the statement, read as 
a whole is that the provinces have the right to decide both 
EwS to grouping and as to tireir own constitutions. 

'Tlis Majesty's Government have had legal advice 
which confirms that the statement of May i6 means what 
the Cabinet Mission have always stated was their intention. 
This part of the statement; as so interpreted, must, there- 
fore, be considered an essential part of the scheme of May 
i6 for enabling the Indian people to tormnlate a constitu- 
tion which His Majesty's Government would be prepared 
to submit to Parliament, It should, therefore, be accepted 
by all parties m the Constituent Assembly* 

Federd Coit?t 

“It is, however, clear that other questions of interpieta- 
tion of the statement of May i6 may arise and His Majesty's 
Govormnent hope that if the Council of the Muslim League 
^ are able to agree to participate in the Constituent Assembly, 
they will also agree, as have the Congress, that the Fedcr^ 
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Court should be asked to decide matters Qi interpretation 
that may be referred to them by either side and will accept 
such a decision, so that the procedure, both in the Union 
Constituent Assembly and in the sections, may acco^ with 
the Cabinet Mission's Plan. 

^'On the matter immediately in dispute, His Majesty's 
Government urge the Congress to accept the view of the 
Cabinet Mission in order that a way may be opened for 
the Muslim League to reconsider their attitude. If in spite of 
this reaffirmation of the intention of the Cabinet Mission, 
the Constituent Assembly desires that this fundamental 
point should be referred for a decision of the Federal Court, 
such a reference should be made at a very early date. 

'Ht will then be reasonable that the meetings of the 
sections of the Constituent Assembly should be postponed 
until the decision of the Federal Court is known. 

Rules not io be imposed 

'There has never been any prospect of success for the 
Constituent Assembly except upon the basis of the agreed 
procedure. Should the constitution come to be trained by 
a Constituent Assembly in which a large section of the 
Indian population had not been represented. His Majesty's’ 
Government could not, of course contemplate — as the Con- 
gress have stated they would not contemplate — forcing such 
a constitution upon any uif^illmg parte of the country/^ 
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MR. HOPSON’S VIEWS' 

% 

Mr. H. V. Hodson, late Commissioner of Reforms in 
India, in the course of a paper on "India's Constitutional 
Task®,’ read before The East India Association in London 
said : 

"It is true that in form the conduct and fortunes of 
the Constituent Assembly rest in Indian hands. The Gov- 
ernor-General has no part in it. But in practice who could 
doubt that his advice and aid will be constantly needed if 
innumerable obstacles to the success of the Assembly are to 
be overcome." 

Mr. Hodson expressed the opinion that the ^Constituent 
Assembly, oven if it suffered no major breakdown, •was go- 
ing to take a long time to complete its task. On the mere 
mechanics of the job confronting the Assembly, not count- 
ing any of the delays due to inevitable political and com- 
munal difficulties and deadlocks, he estimated that it would 
take the best part of two years to complete. A parallel with 
tire task of treaty-making in Europe was not inexact in 
view of the magnitude of the task, 

Ift reference to the position of Indian States, Mr. 
Hodson expressed emphatically the view that implicit in the 
■promise of independence for India had been the policy that 
States must be on an organic relationship with British India. 
The treaties with States were in his opinion not matters of 
international law but domestic arrangements under the 
Crown liable to be affected by a change of British polic y for 
Indi^ as a, whole. They were in the present stage on a 
footing with British pledges to minorities, in that both must 
be given a® fair chance and a reasonable chance of self-de- 
fence: 
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